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Sweeping the Country! 


The SELF-CHARGING SYSTEM now 


being installed by leading libraries 
from coast to coast 
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Typical comments from 
librarians using the 
new method 


“The greatest time-saver ever 
“Works per- 


” 


developed” ... 
fectly, saves time and bother 
. “Makes book charging 


” 


automatic” . . . “Surprisingly 
simple and easy to put in oper- 
ation” ... “It’s wonderful to 


be relieved of all that routine.” 





ye 


No development in library operation during 
the past two decades has aroused as much interest, 
comment and acceptance as the new Self-Charg- 
ing System. 

When librarians learn the details of this new 
method, its eficiency and economy, they immedi- 
ately plan to adopt the system. 


A New Library A Day 


Installations of the method within the past month, at 
the rate of a new library a day, include many large 
cities, as well as many smaller libraries. In every case 
the new plan is reported as giving complete satisfac- 
tion. 

Free booklet explains in detail 


In a booklet by the Demco Library Supplies, you may 
read all the particulars of this revolutionary method of 
book charging. We will gladly mail you a copy without 
charge or obligation. 


Write today for free booklet giving full information 


Demco Library Supplies 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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McClurg’s —_ 


service. Librarians can leave all details of their orders to 
our care. This is made possible by our long years of 
experience in handling the book business of Public Libraries, 
Schools, Collegesand Universities, together with our compre- 
hensive stock of books of all American publishing houses. 











A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Library Department 


333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 



























This Should Convince 
You, too, that 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
is the “Supreme Authority” 
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EV ID NC Hundreds of Supreme 
Court Judges concur in Ky. 
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highest praise of the work as their authority. 

The Presidents and Department Heads of all leading 
Universities and Colleges give their indorsement. 

The Government Printing Office at Washington uses the New 
International as the standard authority. High Officials in all branches of the 
Government indorse it. 

The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor of Webster as standard of 


SS 
pronunciation in answer to questions submitted bythe Chicago Woman's Club. I i Libr: 
The American Bankers’ Association selected The New International as an t Ss a ar y 
essential part of a banker's library. In One Volume 
j 


Aad SOOM Bey CP RTA! Bey Se air oy: Its type matter is equivalent to a 15- 
volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 
pages there are 452,000 entries, in- 






























Recommend The Best cluding thousands of NEW WORDS; 
s 7 12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 geo- 
Webster's New International is America’s graphical subjects; 100 valuable tables; 
great Question-answerer—the most widely over 6,000 illustrations. Its up-to-date, 
used reference work in the world. encyclopedic information makes it the 
Look for the Circular Trade-Mark. It most convenient and dependable ref 
identities the “Supreme Authority:” erence work. 
Send for new, illustrated pamphlet containing 
sample pages—FREE if you mention Library Journal 
G. &. C. MERRIAM COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Book Selection, F. K. W. Drury. $2.75 


Principles of selection with criteria set up for judging books 
in each of the main divisions of the D.C. Considers public, 
college, university, and other types of libraries. 


Children’s Library Yearbook, No. 2. $1.35 


Discusses trends, developments, and problems in the children’s 


library field. 


College and Reference Library Yearbook, No. 2. $2.00 
A forum in print for the discussion of problems peculiar to the 
more scholarly type of libraries. 

500 Books for the Senior High School Library. 19 
The backbone of any high school collection. 

Graded List of Books for Children. $2.00 
Complete revision of former list expanded to 1,250 titles. 

The Modern High School and Its Library, Hill. 15 


Practical advice on the details of school library planning. Ex- 
cellent illustrations and floor plans. Reprinted from The 
Nation’s Schools. Quantity prices: 10 copies, $1.25; 50, $5.50; 
100, $10. 


Order Work for Libraries, F. K. W. Drury. $2.25 
Develops and analyzes routines for the ordering and receipt 
of books, periodicals, gifts, exchanges, duplicates. Discusses and 
outlines methods of procedure. 

Some Reference Books of 1929. Mudge and others. 60) 
An informal supplement to Guide to Reference Books, Fifth 
Edition. 


American Library Association 
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520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 


Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York | 
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SOX, Book Trucks 


Being extremely quiet running, 
strong, and economical, Colson Book 
Trucks are ideally adapted to library 
conditions. They are of exactly the 
right height for checking and delivery 
desks, and for quick loading and un- 
loading at shelves. 


Model 6113, illustrated, is built of 
steel, finished in sage green, and blends 
well with library interiors. The ball- 
bearing, rubber-tired casters are char- 
acteristically quiet. This truck pushes 
very easily and affords a surprising 
amount of storage space. 


Write for full information on 
the complete Colson line of 
trucks and casters. 


The Colson Company 
Elyria, Ohio 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Will agree that Peterson Library Furniture is scientifically designed. Inspection will 
5 - ae . - . = e I . . 
prove the careful assembly and fine quality of materials. It pays to furnish with 

Peterson equipment. 

















Representative of the com 
plete Peterson Line is. this 
Charging Desk efficiently ar- 
ranged. It will fill the most 
exacting needs of the small 
or medium sized Library 


Write for the complete Library 
Catalog No. 15-L 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Office and Factory 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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An Ideal 
DICTIONARY 
SLANE. w« as 


] HIS pedestal type Dictionary Stand is 
practical and convenient. 


It holds a large Dictionary ready for refer- 
ence use, and also provides space for several 
other reterence books. 

It is 41 in. high in frone and 44 in. high 
in the back, Riving a convenient slope to the 
top which is 21 in. x 15 in. The edges of the 
top are smoothly rounded, and a “lip” along 
the front edge always holds the top volume in 
position, 

Two substantial shelves 1714" wide by 1479/4” 

, ” 
deep, with space of 1414” provide room for 
reference works and other 


The back is open. 


encyclopaedias, 


large volumes, 


Strongly built, quartered sawed white oak. 
Beautiful egg-shell gloss finish. It harmonizes 


with any style of library equipment. 


Prompt shipments. Price upon application. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Library Equipment 
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N. % 


STOCKTON 
CALIF. 








To the Librarians: 


} 
As library books are subjected to con- 
stant and hard usage, you will find it of 
advantage to purchase standard titles in 
RADEMAEKERS’ bindings. — These 
bindings will prolong the life of each 
book until the pages are too soiled or 
worn for further use. 


Our Reinforced Publishers’ Binding; 
Holliston Library Buckram; Fabrikoid, 
and Imported Leather look well and wear 
splendidly. Prices and further details on 


request. 


New Book Department in Charge of 
Mrs. K. E. Barry 


RADEMAEKERS 
Library Binders and Booksellers 


NEWARK New Jersey 
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Forthcoming Issues of 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


“ In this number you will find the presidential address given at the Los Angeles 
Conference, the reports of General Sessions, and the A. L. A. Council meetings. 
The August number will include reports from all Round Tables and Sections from 
which reports are received in time; those not received will not be printed in a later 


issue, but will be found in the Proceedings published in the fall by A. L.A 


“* We hope to be able to print Ralph Munn’s interesting address on “The Social 
Significance of Library Work with Children,” given before the Fourth General 
Session, in the August issue, but if it does not arrive in time it will be printed in 


a later issue. 


“% The County number formerly scheduled for August will not be forthcoming 
until the September first issue owing to the amount of space the reports of the 


Conference must necessarily take. September fifteen will welcome the annual 
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Particularly Suitable for 
Special Libraries .. . SNEAD 
Bracket Type Bookstacks 





























Snead Bracket Type Bookstacks 
LAW LIBRARY... TULANE UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS 
The Snead Bracket Type Bookstack with solid panel end up- 
rights is specially designed for smaller libraries. As shown here, 
this stack is free standing and very easily installed. It is built 
solidly for long, trouble-free usage and permanent efficiency. 
If you have any smaller book-storage problem, investigate this 
type of Snead stack before making your final decision. 


SNEAD &9 Company “4 aa 
92 Pine Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Branch: 58 Wellington St. East, Toronto 
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Scholarship in Library Work 


By Andrew Keogh 


Librarian, Yale University Library, and President of the A. 


[. Mr. Bostwick's interesting and valuable 
hook on The American Public Library he tells 
us that until practically our own times books 
were collected for the use of a few scholars, 
and that every step in the progress of the 
American library was away from a merely 
scholarly institution to a widely popular one. 
In a recent article he enumerated the principal 
things to be found in the American public li- 
brary, introduced within the past half century 
and not generally found in libraries elsewhere, 
and while it would be easy to find in Britain 
examples of libraries that are carrying out the 
same ideals on a much smaller income, we may 
accept his carefully worded statement as being 
correct. The public library as we know it is 
characteristically and typically an American in- 
stitution, and is a contribution to popular edu- 
cation of which we may well be proud. 

The history of the American Library Asso- 
ciation is in keeping with the development of 
our libraries. Mr, Justin Winsor, who presided 
over the first 
the most learned librarians we have ever had. 
During the remainder of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, only two presidents, Mr. Put- 
nam and Mr. Lane, stand out as primarily of 
the scholarly temperament, and while it would 
be easy to pick half a dozen presidents since 
1900 who have carried on the scholarly tradi- 
tion, our choice has usually reflected the greater 
interest of the Association in the popular move- 
ment, The emphasis is also shown in the pa- 
pers and discussions at our meetings, and in the 
haracter of our publications. 


seven conferences, was one of 


I do not imply that this greater interest in 
popular libraries has been unwarranted or un 
justified. On the contrary, | think it was in 
evitable. The great majority of our members, 
whether institutional or personal, are from the 
public libraries, and most of the money that has 
been given to the Association was given pri- 
marily if not wholly for the betterment of pub 
lic library service. There is too much to be 
done in the starting of public libraries in the 
great areas of our country that are still without 
them, and in the developing of libraries that are 
inadequate, for anyone to grudge one cent or 
one hour of effort now given to the public 
library. What I am venturing to do is to point 
out that there has been a shift in our civiliza 
tion in recent years, and that instead of recount 
ing our achievements during the past half cen- 
tury we should, as Lord Elgin told the British 
Library Association, think rather of the fifty 
years that are ahead. 

Since the Great War there has been a quick- 
ening of the people in Europe and America 
and indeed all over the world. There has never 
been so general a desire for knowledge, and 
in America the most startling evidence of the 
change is the unprecedented number of candi 
dates for entrance to college. Before the Rev 
olution no American college had more than a 
hundred students, and the colleges were what 
now call high 
their students at seventeen or 


A generation ago one in a thousand 


we would first-class schools, 
graduating 
eighteen. 

went to college; now one in every one hundred 


and fifty of the population knocks at the col 
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lege doors. There are now nearly eight hun- 
dred degree-conferring colleges and universi- 
ties in the country, and in them are enrolled 
about a million students. Within the next dec- 
ade there will probably be a million and a half. 
The accommodations and provisions of many 
colleges are overtaxed, and attempts are made 
to stem the flood by limiting the number ad- 
mitted, by raising the standards of admission 
and graduation, by applying aptitude tests, by 
placing freshmen and sophomores in junior 
colleges, and in other ways. In addition to the 
schools of higher learning in the older sense 
there is an ever-increasing number of “insti- 
tutes” or similar foundations for special pur- 
poses, sometimes connected with universities, 
sometimes with business enterprises, 
sometimes existing as separate organizations, 
intended to give a kind or quality of training 
not hitherto given, or to accomplish results not 
hitherto attained. These laboratories seek to 


great 


control the insect pests that cost us a billion a 
year and the weeds that cost us three billions , 
to make a synthesis of cellulose, the world’s 
most abundant and most responsive base-ma- 
terial; to electro-weld tubes more speedily and 
therefore more cheaply; to manufacture im- 
proved telephones and radios; to study trans- 


portation more scientifically; to isolate disease 
germs; to reduce iron ore direct without the 
conventional blast furnace; to broaden fields 
of commerce ; expand earning power, and su- 
persede manual labor. No one can predict the 
additions to our wealth and comfort that will 
result from such research. Up to the present 
the majority of successful men and women 
have not been college graduates but the ma- 
jority of the successful men and women of 
1950 will be. Of course there will be Edisons 
and Fords who have never entered college 
halls; a genius is born, not made. Yet it is 
significant that men who achieve success by 
their own efforts send their sons to college, 
and endow universities and other research in- 
stitutions that future generations may not waste 
time and effort, but begin by standing on our 
shoulders. Are we fully aware of the transfor- 
mation that is going on in the intellectual life 
of the nation, and are we consciously changing 
the functions and methods of our libraries to 
meet the new conditions ? 

Our professional function has not only 
changed quantitatively but qualitatively. Mr. 
Bostwick says that the number of books in all 
the public libraries of the country in 1800, in- 
cluding book clubs, social libraries, and so on, 
was not more than 80,000, or about one volume 
to seventy inhabitants. In New York State 
there are now 500 libraries of all kinds, with 
fifteen millions of volumes in them, in spite of 
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the fact that there are only three county libra 
ries in that State, and that more than a muillici 
and a half people live there on farms and 
rural communities without any sort of libra: 
service. Other statistics of the sort will occ 
readily to everyone. 

It is the quality of the books, however, th: 
should be our chief interest, and not the nun 
ber on our shelves or in our records of circ; 
lation; the most valuabie reading is that whi 
quickens and guides creative minds. M: 
Hoover said recently in an article in Zhe Yo 
News that the progress of the nation is the su 
of the progress of its individuals, and th: 
ideas that lead to progress are born out of tl 
individual mind, not out of the mind of th: 
crowd. More concretely, Sir Michael Sadk 
said at Columbia three months ago that what 
most concerns humanity in the long run is th 
illumination of genius. “A thousand pocta 
ters,” he said, “might well have been left 
carry on their shoulders heavy burdens up th: 
Italian hillsides rather than lose one Dant 
Setter that all the students in the mid-V ictoria 
Mechanics’ Institutes should never have hear 
of science than lose one Darwin.” Heretica! 
doctrine, you will say, in a democracy? \\ 
so. Sir Michael added that “medieval and 
modern European history is full of instances of 
the rise of boys from humble station through 
conceptional opportunity to posts of eminenc 
in the State.” To this I will add a saying by 
Melvil Dewey, the greatest democrat of us all, 
who has done more. than anyone to spread 
public libraries throughout our country and to 
make librarians the zealous missionaries of th: 
hook. He would have, he said, the very best 
raw material as students in his library school, 
because “you cannot polish a pumpkin.” 

It is my belief that the scholarly attitude is 
becoming more active and more influential in 
the life of the country, and not less in library 
work than in other fields of activity. There are 
many evidences pointing in this direction 
There is, for example, the paper by Mr. Dana 
to be read at this conference advocating the re 
striction of fiction in public libraries, and th: 
turning into more scholarly channels the money 
and effort spent on it: the increasing call for 
librarians on advisory boards of all kinds; the 
greater number of honorary degrees conferred 
each decade upon librarians; the tendency to 
ward a college degree as a normal entrance r 
quirement by library schools, and toward higher 
degrees for advanced work; the building up of 
library school faculties by adding teachers with 
greater academic background; the establish 
ment of a Journal of Discussion comparalhl: 
to those in other professions; the scholarships 
and fellowships now available for higher stud) 
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in bibliography and library science; the 
erous grants recently made by the Carnegie 
Corporation to college libraries; the appoint- 
ment of Readers’ Advisers, not only in public 
libraries, but in our national library. 

Mr. Bostwick says that our libraries are far 
closer to the people today than they were fifty 
vears ago. It is because this is true that de 
mands are now made that twenty-five years 
ago were unknown. The ‘“‘man in the street” 
going into a public library for information 1s 
to be a college graduate or one who al- 


gen- 


likely 
ready has a good knowledge of the subject in 
which he is interested. The investigator in a 
university, in some other research foundation, 
or ina special library, expects to find a mem 
ber of the staff who speaks his language 
and knows the bibliography of his subject 
President Gilman, who was at one time libra 
rian of Yale, said that “every person in charge 
of the university collections must be a student 
capable of teaching. His specialty must be bib- 
liography or, if the staff is large, some branch 
of bibliography, library, historical, pliloso- 
phical or scientific. He must know not only 
what his collection includes, but what it needs.” 
Hitherto the time of promotion in our profes- 
sion has led to an administrative position: it 
will soon be necessary to combine scholarship 
with executive ability. 

The scholar I have in mind is not the one 
pictured in the comic papers, who has no com 
mon sense; nor the pedant one, who is unduly 
formal or subtle; nor the specialist who learns 
“more and more about less and less,”’ and when 
he produces a dissertation showing a mastery 
of method and of the content of a small en- 
clave of knowledge thinks that he has made a 
contribution of moment to the World’s Knowl- 
edge; nor the man who has learned all about a 
subject, and has become what is known as a 
“monument of erudition.” The true scholar is 
he who has learned thoroughly all that a school 
can teach him, but who still has the character- 
istics of a student; who has not only attained 
precise and accurate knowledge, but has had his 
judgment matured and his taste corrected. 
“Scholarship is not knowledge,” said Mark Pat- 
tison, “but discipline ; not science, but scientific 
habit.” 

At present, unfortunately, no one can become 
a scholar in the true sense, if he be not one 
already. The word “School” originally meant 
leisure, and the man who devoted his leisure 
to study became a scholar. No librarian, and 
especially no administrator (we are worse off 
even than the teachers) has leisure. In France 
the typical professor teaches three hours a week 
and has about three days a week to himself for 
research and writing. Here even a great scholar 


has to do a large amount of overtime work. 
ew teachers have more than one uninterrupted 
day in the week for writing and research; we 
cannot expect them to contribute as much to 
the uplitt of the world as do scholars beyond 
the sea with their more generous time 

The librarian is tied to his desk even more 
has little opportunity for continued study. To 
develop himself to the point of his best- contri 
bution to society, to replace a receptive attitude 
by a constructive, he must have leisure. bx 
cause I am a debtor to my profession and 
the obligation to provide a better man as my 
Individual ot 


sat 
Lab ie 


and 


have 


successor, I commend to any 


foundation willing to raise the standard of |i 


| 
| 


t 
mt 


brarianship the following quotation from a 
ter of Mr. August Heckscher giving $500,000 
to Cornell: 

“As research in America suffers from. the 
exhaustion of professors by teaching and other 
duties, it is my desire that professors and in 
structors possessing the talent and training 
necessary for research shall, under such con 
ditions and for such periods as the Univer 
sity authorities may prescribe, be liberated par 
tially or wholly from their duties and enabled 
to devote themselves in all the freshness and 
fullness of their energies to productive inves 
tigation and scholarship.” 


Official Publications of European 
Governments 


Parr 1 of Official Publications of European 
Governments, published by the American Li 
brary in Paris for the Reference Service on 
International Affairs comprises Albania, Aus 
tria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Esthonia, Finland and France (Paris: 
The American Library in Paris, 1929. pap. 
255p.). The list is a revision and expansion of 
the mimeographed list with the same title is- 
sued in December, 1926, which proved to be so 
valuable to everyone interested in the subject 
that the edition of 100 copies was almost imme- 
diately exhausted. Compilation of a complete 
list is made difficult by the fact that, with the 
exception of the United Kingdom, the Irish 
Free State, Italy and Portugal, no attempt has 
been made by the individual governments to 
list their respective publications. It has heen 
found possible, however, to give in almost 
every case accurate information concerning the 
official gazette and a complete list of diplomatic 
documents issued by the Foreign Office. The 
material is arranged under each country by 
issuing organization, beginning with the Cen- 
tral Administration, and continuing with the 
Parliament and the various ministries. Ad 
dresses of reliable book dealers are given 





New York Gives Librarian Professional Status 
By Carl Cannon 


Chief, « 


Tue APPROVAL by the Board of Kegents at 
their April meeting of the Standards of Ser- 
vice for libraries and required educational and 
professional training for librarians, submitted 
by the New York Library Association, means 
that library work in New York State will, 
future, rank with teaching and other profes- 
sions requiring special training, fitness and cer- 
tification. The Standards of Service apply only 
to librarians of professional grade, and do not 
include clerical and janitorial forces. Libra- 
rians and assistants in villages of less than 2000 
population are also exempt from the require- 
ments of the Standards. 

Every librarian of professional grade in pub- 
lic libraries of the State will be required to 
hold a certificate as a condition of legal em- 
ployment and can qualify for such certificate 
on the basis of his present position, education, 
training and period of experience. The Stand- 
ards provide for advancement from a lower 
grade to a higher grade certificate by the se- 
curing of additional educational or professional 
credits outside of the library, as well as for 


advancement within the library without further 
change in certificate, except added credit for 


each two years of experience. A certificate 
valid in one library will be valid for a posi- 
tion of the same grade in any other library in 
the State, and records concerning the profes- 
sional and educational status of every library 
worker will be on file, not only in his own |hi- 
brary but also in the Library Extension Divi- 
sion at Albany. Thus interchange of assistants 
or librarians between different libraries of the 
State will become relatively an easy matter. 

In taking this step New York State has be- 
come the first definitely to recognize library 
work as a profession. Members of the New 
York Library Association who have worked 
for such recognition over a long period of 
years, and who helped formulate the present 
scheme of service, believe that it will have a 
far-reaching effect in raising standards, in se- 
curing trained and skilled service in all public 
libraries, and in helping secure adequate rec- 
ognition for library work. 

The Standards are based upon the Telford 
report, prepared several years ago under the 
auspices of the American Library Association. 
Since the Telford report, however, was admit- 
tedly tentative in its findings, steps were taken 
to provide a scheme of classification of libra- 
ries and library positions for New York State 


4cquisition Division, New York Public Library 


which would more nearly fit actual library co. 
ditions. A survey of libraries was institut: 
by the Library Extension Division, which ha 
at its command library statistics from all regi; 
tered libraries covering every phase of servic 
and extending backward for a long period « 


years. 

To make the Standards flexible, and at t! 
same time close-fitting, libraries in New York 
were divided into nineteen different classes, 
based largely upon population, but including 
other factors of service, such as book stock, 
circulation, financial support, and staff. Th 
certification plan for libraries was then adapte:! 
to the positions in these different libraries. 

The various certificates, beginning with th: 
lowest and advancing to the highest, together 
with the requirements and positions for which 
they qualify, are: 

ONE-YEAR CERTIFICATE FOR LIBRARY WORKERS. 

Required training: 4 years high school and 
weeks library course. 

‘Qualities holder to serve as full- time paid libra 
rian in small villages. 

THREE-YEAR FROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE FOR 
RIANS. 

Required training: 2 years college and one-hali 
year library school (or training class), 0 

4 years college and 8 weeks library apprentic 
class. 

* Qualifies for such positions as chief librarians 
in places of 2000-4000 population and junior 
assistants in larger libraries. 

FIVE-YEAR PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE FOR LIBRARIANS 

Required training: 3 years college and 1 year | 
brary school. 

Alternative: 3-year professional certificate ar 
in addition 2 years approved experience. 

"Qualifies for such positions as chief librarians 
in places of 2000-10,000 population, and senior 
assistants in larger libraries. 

(For chief librarians serving communities of 10, 
000-15,000 and special and supervising assistants 
in larger libraries, and heads of very small de 
partments; required, 2 years approved experi- 
ence in addition to above.) 

PROFESSIONAL LIFE CERTIFICATE 

Required training: 4 years college 
library school. 

Alternatives: 5-year professional certificate and 
in addition 4 years approved experience; or. 

3 years professional certificate, and in addition ( 
years approved experience. 

* Qualifies for such positions as chief librarians 
in places of 2000-25,000 population, and head: 


LIBRA- 


FOR LIBRARIANS. 
and 1 year 


“IQualifies for such positions as chief librarians in place 
2000-50,000 population and as heads of medium-sized depart 
ments in larger libraries. 

Certificate qualifies in addition for all positions of lower gt 
Additional experience is required for librarians of libra: 
in places of 50,000-1,000,000 population, assistants in 
executive positions, specialists and chiefs of large de: 
ments in large libraries. A minimum of two years app! 
full-timé experience in any position is required for promot 
to a position classified in the next higher grade. 
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of small departments in larger libraries. 

-RADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL LIFE CERTIFICATE 
BRARIANS. 

Required training: 4 years college and 2 years 
library school. 

Alternatives: Professional life certificate and in 
addition 2 years approved experience; or, 

5-year professional certificate, and in addition 6 
years approved experience ; or 

3-year professional certificate, and in addition 8 
years approved experience. 


FOR LI- 


Two of the most important provisions of the 
Standards are that every librarian in the State 
is given a prior service certificate qualifying 
him for the position which he holds, regardless 
of his educational or professional training, and 
the other is that it is possible for library assist- 
ants to advance from a lower grade position to 
the highest by reason of native ability, and 
despite lack of extended educational or pro- 
fessional training acquired outside the library. 

Every librarian in the State is assumed to be 
competent to hold the position he now occupies, 
and is to be given a certificate to that effect. 
These certificates are clearly distinguished from 
the professional certificates that are earned by 
educational and professional training. If, how- 
ever, this occupant should resign, the candidate 
for the vacancy must possess the qualifications 
required by the Standards. For example, if the 
librarian in a town of 2000 to 4000 population 
should resign, his successor would be required 
to possess a three-year professional certificate. 

The lowest certificate qualifying for appoint- 
ment as a junior assistant in a large library is 
the three-year professional certificate, which is 
hased on two years of college education and a 
half year in library school or training class. If 
an assistant entered a large public library with 
a three-year professional certificate and ad- 
vanced in grade by reason of approved experi- 
ence, this librarian could eventually become 
chief librarian, although he would still hold his 
same three-year professional certificate vali- 
dated for promotion in grade, based upon com- 
pletion of the necessary terms of approved ex- 
perience. In other words, the various certifi- 
cates definitely represent graded credits for for- 
mal educational or professional training, and 
will not be issued unless this education or train- 
ing is acquired. Lack of the highest grade cer- 
tificate, however, will not prevent a holder of 
a lower grade certificate from advancing to the 
highest position in the library. 

If a graduate of a library school in an ad- 
jacent State wishes to take a position in New 
York, he would apply to the Commissioner of 
Fdueation in New York State, who will ex- 
amine his credentials and issue the certificate 
as soon as residence has been established. The 
Standards will not interfere with civil service 
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requirements in cities where civil service Is in 
effect, nor do they in any way interfere with 
the state pension scheme. 

Equivalents of four years study in a regis- 
tered college or for definite terms of library 
school training will be ruled upon by the Pro- 
fessional Education Bureau at Albany 

The lowest grade certificate—the One Year 
for Library Workers—requires only four-year 
high school education and a six weeks’ hbrary 
course training. It qualifies the holder to serve 


as a full-time paid librarian in a small village, 
and must be renewed at the end of each year. 
The reason it is made renewable at the end of 
each year is to call the attention of the candi- 
date to his need for further education, and also 
to avoid giving a professional certificate to those 


who expect to be engaged in library work only 
temporarily. After the candidate has given sat- 
isfactory indication of making hbrary work his 
profession, the requirements of renewal are 
eliminated. 

As is well known, New York State already 
registers libraries which conform to certain 
minimum requirements and submit annual re- 
ports to the Library [extension Division. The 
State makes annually a small grant to registered 
libraries. Any public or free library receiving 
State grants or money from taxes, which does 
not comply with the Scheme of Service, will be 
required to submit its own plan as an alterna- 
tive. If approved by the Commissioner of I¢du- 
cation as an equivalent of the requirements, the 
library would continue to operate as usual, or, 
the library could apply to the Commissioner of 
Education for exemption or failure to meet 
the requirements, technically known as “excuse 
for default.” Finally, if the library failed en- 
tirely to conform or ignored the certification re- 
quirements, the Education Department could 
either revoke registration, deny the library 
State grants, or, in extreme cases, notify the 
State Comptroller that local taxes could not 
legally be paid to support the library. 

In classifying the libraries, the first standard 
taken was that of population. Based on this 
measuring stick, the libraries were graded on a 
basis of 100 per cent on circulation, book-stock, 
financial support and staff. Each of these four 
factors counted 25 per cent, and a library was 
allowed to “pass” for its population group if it 
could muster as much as 75 per cent. Deficient 
libraries, however, are supposed to bring their 
library up to the standard within a_ limited 
amount of time. Some of the libraries ranked 
well over 100 per cent, and based on the fac- 
tors above mentioned, some of the most effi- 
cient libraries in the State were those found in 
If a library ranks so high in its own 
for the 


villages. 
population group that it can qualify 
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next highest class, it will be placed in that 
group. 

When the Standards were finally presented 
to the Regents there was no opposition from 
any library in the State, and only one library 
appeared to ask that its own plan be accepted 
as the equivalent of the requirements proposed. 
Committees of the Association had been work- 
ing on the plan for a number of years, and its 
tentative reports were submitted each year to 
the State Conference. Last year the Standards 
in substantially their present form was adopted 


An INDEX,” says Miss Zaidee Brown in 
her valuable guide, The Library Key, “is the 
greatest time saver a student has in using 
books, and yet it is amazing how much time 
people waste groping through a book for what 
they want instead of turning first to the in- 
dex.”” Miss Brown is talking to the users of 
libraries who are looking for information. 
What she says to them about their neglect of 
a book’s index is an old story to librarians 
who hear the familiar complaints, “I can’t find 
it” and “Tt isn’t in here’”—like endless refrains 
in a nightmare. Yet one may wonder to what 
extent librarians themselves are responsible for 
this condition. Before we conclude, as some 
have already done, that it is impossible to 1n- 
duce the average person to use an index, it 
would be well to ask ourselves what has been 
done to popularize effectively the index habit. 
Perhaps our general attitude has been some- 
thing like this. We have said to ourselves that 
the value of indexes is obvious; if people do 
not use them, it must be because they find the 
task too difficult or distasteful and that, since 
we cannot reform human nature, the case is 
hopeless. The mistake, of course, lies in as- 
suming that the value of an index is obvious 
to the average person. The fact is that most 
readers do not understand or realize in any 
practical sense even the purpose of indexes. — 

A recent inquiry among a few normally in- 
telligent young men brought forth such defini- 
tions as these: “An index is a list that tells 
you what subjects are covered in a book”; 
“An index shows the names of people that are 
mentioned in a book”; “An index is a kind of 
study guide,” etc. Not one of the replies from 
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unanimously at Lake Placid. The trustees an 
librarians of every village and city in the Stat 
have had ample opportunity to become familia: 
with the Standards, both through public hea: 
ings and through printed questionnaires. Prac 
tically all the details of the plan were work« 
out in the office of the Library Extension Divi 
sion under the direction of Dr. Frank L. To! 
man, to whom a great deal of credit for th: 
workability of the scheme is due. 

Certificates will be issued as soon as possib| 
after Jan. 1, 1931, the date on which the regu 
lations take effect. 










these young men indicated that they had any 
suspicion that indexes are designed to help 
people like themselves to find information 
quickly and easily. In other words, whatever 
they may have been told in the past about the 
advisability of using indexes has made no im 
pression. If remembered at all, it was probably 
regarded as another instance of attempted aca- 
demic discipline. Certainly none of them had 
ever been shown the value of an index in thi 
course of any quest touching their own inter- 
ests. They had never observed that the use of 
an index could save them any time or trouble, 
Why should they understand its value? 

Some librarians, to whom indexes are as 
self-evident as the first axiom, may find it 
hard to believe that a person of normal in 
telligence could be so hazy about such purpose 
and use. For them it is difficult to realize that 
these average readers rarely think of consult 
ing an aid so obvious. Readers see indexes; 
they know that such things may be found in 
the back of many books; yet they seldom ex 
amine them. Such lists of names and numbers 
form for them a sort of familiar dull back 
ground, along with prefaces, forewords, foot- 
notes, appendices and bibliographies—a faint]\ 
confusing liturgy of the book trade. Ask the 
next dozen of your non-professional friends 
if they know what a scale-line on a map is and 
what it is used for. All maps have them, and 
their purpose is as self-evident as a_ book's 
index, but you may be astonished at the results 
of your inquiry. 

This is not the place to discuss the part which 
the schools should play in developing student 
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familiarity with the simpler fundamentals in 
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the practical use of books, of which the index 
abit is a cornerstone. Here, perhaps, the 
rinciple of letting children find out things for 
themselves has been carried too far, since it 
tends to hamper and discourage them in that 
very process. But whatever has, or has not, 
heen done to meet this need in the classroom, 
the library has an opportunity and a problem 
(as well) of its own. Of necessity, libraries 
require their readers to use the card-index, but 
the untold troubles they have with it, the need 
for assistance and guidance, are ample testi- 
mony that the groundwork of the index habit 
is lacking. To teach the use of a card-index 
to a person who lacks a working knowledge of 
hook indexes is like teaching algebra to a pupil 
who has never studied arithmetic. The obvious 
place to begin the cultivation of the index 
habit is in the reference room, where readers 
seeking specific information welcome sugges- 
tions of how to go about their business quickly. 
It is helpful to display such signs as: ‘‘Most 
books have indexes. Use them. They save 
time.” 

Some progressive library should try the ex- 
periment of a label on the cover of every ref- 
erence book, reminding the reader to “Use the 
Index in the Back of This Book.” Such 
prompting would surely induce many of the 
inexperienced to look at indexes with interest 
and some practical attention. If reference li- 
brarians will seriously seek ways and means to 
preach the index gospel to questioners, we can 
considerably reduce the number of library 
users who are not “index-conscious.” Con- 
sider what the cross-word puzzle craze has done 
for dictionaries (besides wearing them out) ; 
under its stimulus people have not only learned 
how to use the alphabetical vocabulary but to 
trace down variant definitions, abbreviations, 
synonyms, etc. If we cannot expect to arouse 
similar enthusiasm for simple index work, at 
least we cannot question the native ability of 
library patrons to perform it. To induce an 
adult to adopt the index habit, even after he 
understands its value, is the more difficult ap- 
proach to the problem. The old custom of 
groping through the pages dies hard. Child- 
hood is the time to begin, and it is here that 
libraries can perform a distinct service to the 
whole field of popular education. By follow- 
ing a definite procedure of guidance and in- 
struction in the use of books, they can induce 
children to learn at the outset the truth of what 
Miss Brown says so unconditionally, that “an 
index is the greatest time saver a student has.” 
Saving time at study is surely not a process 
which many children will resist. 

Libraries are, of course, already committed 
to this policy, but there is always the tempta- 
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tion to do what seems easier at the moment, 
namely, to find references tor the children in 

stead of telling them how to find them for 
themselves. This, we know, is not effective 
instruction, for it naturally defeats its own put 

pose by inducing the children to lean more 
and more on the aid of library assistants. Fur 

thermore, by focusing all suggestions and in 

structions to children who ask for help toward 
finding page numbers in the indexes instead ot 
searching for the vaguer goal of the subject 
itself, those in charge are freer to work out 
the constructive part of their program. The 
index habit yields another more desirable re 

sult than time-efficiency. It insures the finding 
of all the material a book may contain on a 
given subject, whenever, as is so often the case, 
the subject is treated in several different places. 
Often it leads to the discovery of allied topics 
of value and interest. Thus it assists quietly 
and yet most effectively in developing the sense 
of relationship between facts, the realization 
that a topic may be important from several dif- 
ferent points of view, which is the foundation 
of genuine culture. Nowhere is the value of 
the index habit more apparent than in the use 
of general reference books, such as encyclo- 
pedias. The index tells the reader the exact 
page where the specific fact is to be found. It 
saves his time in two ways—first, by eliminat- 
ing his guessing search for the larger heading 
under which the fact is likely to appear, and, 
second, by avoiding the reading through of 
what may be a long article covering several 
pages in search of that one fact. If, on the 
other hand, the reader wants much material on 
a certain topic, the index guides him directly 
not only to the main treatment of that topic 
but to all subordinate and allied references as 
well, telling him what he may expect to find 
in each place, and again providing him with 
definite page numbers. 

Elsewhere in The Library Key there is the 
following advice: ‘Sometimes it takes search- 
ing to find the word that has been used for a 
subject in an encyclopedia. If you do not find 
it under the first word you think of, there may 
be a cross-reference there to help you. If not, 
try the index. Often the longer articles 
are divided into sections, with a word in dif- 
ferent type at the beginning of each section, 
telling what it is about. . To find what you 
want, you may have to glance through the 
headings of the whole article. If the article 1s 
long, it is often quicker to look at the index to 
This ts good 


the encyclopedia, if it has one.”’ 
advice, but it would be even better if it urged 
the reader without qualification to go to the 
index first, instead of resorting to it only when 
other methods fail. With the index, there 1s no 
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chance of failure. Either it tells the reader at 
once that the information he seeks is not there, 
or it guides him specifically and without delay. 
Tests will show that an inexperienced person 
can find an obvious major article more quickly 
on the average by using the page number ob- 
tained from the index than by going through 
the double task of selecting the right volume 
by means of the letters on the back cover and 
of following the trail of the titles from page 
to page within the book. A compact alpha- 
betical series, like an index, is easier to trace 
than a scattered one, and the sequence of page 
numbers is a still simpler guide. 

The last sentence quoted from Miss Brown’s 
pamphlet brings up an interesting point. She 
says, “it is often quicker to look at the index 
to the encyclopedia, if it has one.” The proviso 
is necessary, for it is true that some very 
reputable houses continue to publish encyclo- 
pedias without indexes. And here and there 
we find librarians who not only acquiesce in but 
encourage the practice. Perhaps this ts due to 
a theoretical misconception that an encyclopedia 
is already a sort of index and does not need an 
additional alphabetical guide. On this theory, 
the first encyclopedias were made, and at once 
they encountered tremendous practical difficul- 
ties. Only within several score of volumes was 
it possible to have adequate articles for every 
topic a reader might look for. And this trouble 
increased every year with the rapid multipli- 
cation of scientific and technical terms. What 
was to be The problem can be made 
concrete by examining the latest edition of the 
Britannica. It has about 45,000 articles, each 
from a few lines to several pages long. The 
average is about half a page. Yet the material 
in those articles, when indexed, yields half a 
million references. The editors say, and a cur- 
sory investigation supports their claim, that 
only those places in the text were indexed 
which give “substantial information.” Without 
an index, how could all this information be 
made accessible to the reader? Does anyone 
believe that each of those half million fact units 
ought to have a separate article devoted to it? 
To do so would be to change the encyclopedia 
into a huge, unwieldy dictionary, containing 
nothing but bare without back- 
ground, explanation or coordination. How else 
could it be done? The alternative is to use what 
are known editorially as “dummy entries.” The 
reader looks up “Abel” and is told to “see 
Cain.” Nothing is more annoying and nothing 
has done more to make the use of encyclopedias 
unpopular than this method, even when used 
moderately. Consider what it would mean to 
handle half a million references in this way— 
ten “dummies” for real article! Ten 
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chances to one against the reader hitting +! 
desired fact on the first search. Furthermor: 
these dummy references never indicate the pa; 
number where the reader can finally discov: 
the information; they merely give the title | 
the article that contains it. This omission 
inevitable for mechanical reasons. For it 
impossible, when the earlier parts of the tex: 
are set into type and made up into volumes, 
to determine exactly on what page any late: 
material will fall. It would be expensive ¢ 
hold all the forms open until the end for the 
purpose of inserting page numbers, perhaps al 
most as expensive as making an index. Yct, 
whatever the excuse, their absence is an added 
drawback to the entire system. Perhaps th 
best effort so far in English to publish an en 
cyclopedia without an index was made by the 
editors of The New International. They com- 
promised between the two horns of the dilem 
ma. On the one hand, they kept their articles 
as short as quality and clearness permitted, thus 
getting a maximum number of headings into 
the allotted space ; and, on the other hand, they 
tried to keep the dummy entries within tolera- 
ble bounds. Considering the obstacles, the re- 
sults are admittedly fine, but the first half of 
the compromise tends to sacrifice wealth of 
detail, while the second half—the reduction ot 
dummy entries—leaves much of the included 
information without guide posts and therefore 
inaccessible to the average reader. The total 
number of titles in The New /nternational, in- 
cluding dummy entries, is said to be about 
84,000. This is the measure of its possible use- 
fulness for direct references. An index would 
probably bring to light enough “lost” informa- 
tion to double or treble its scope in this re- 
spect. 

In every kind of reference work, splitting a 
topic into many separate headings and articles 
tends to sacrifice space, since a certain amount 
of the common background must be repeated in 
each place. But the worst effect of this method 
is that it destroys perspective and breadth of 
treatment. The sense of relationship between 
the parts and the light that each throws on the 
other are lost. To take a very simple example, 
the terms ampere, ohm and volt can be defined 
separately with technical correctness, but a 
genuine understanding of the principles in- 
volved, their importance and their practical ap- 
plication obviously requires that they be ex- 
plained and illustrated jointly. Everything that 
has been said about big encyclopedias applies 
with double force to the shorter reference 
works prepared for more popular use, partic 
ularly those for children. Reduced as they ar 
to the very essentials of knowledge, their com 
pleteness within that field, their clarity and the 
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easy accessibility of every bit of information 
they contain become matters of first Impor- 
tance. Many points of knowledge actually need 
additional explanation and more concrete illus- 
tration than in the larger works. Bare detini- 
tions that might serve the purpose of trained 
readers are useless to young people, as well as 
to the average adult. Since these books have 
an educational duty to perform, in addition to 
being purely informative, the text should be as 
attractive and interesting as formal require- 
ments permit. 

All of these things point unmistakably to the 
kind of encyclopedia that can be made only by 
the index system, with the information grouped 
in ful) adequate articles under the simpler “nat- 
ural” headings. Thus the quality of informa- 
tion is higher and, by avoiding duplication, the 
quantity is greater, with every bit of it quickly 
and directly reached. With equal certainty, 
these requirements veto the dummy entry sys- 
tem and the multiplication of cross-references, 
which, while they exasperate and discourage, 
do not give even a roundabout access to all the 
information an encyclopedia may contain. 

An effective method of treating the index 
problem for popular reference books has been 
developed by the editors and publishers of 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. This work, 
designed for children of school age, follows 
it its general text the policy of grouping minor 
details of information, for the sake of clarity 
and educational quality, under their most close- 
ly related major headings. This permits each 
article to be comprehensive and informative, 
with a minimum of cross-reference gaps. It 
makes possible a simple, attractive style, free 
from the monotonous jargon of “encyclopedic” 
definitions and quickened by that touch of in- 
terest which is needed to make young readers 
appreciate reference books. The text 1s in- 
dexed in the standard manner, which makes 
every reference available at once by page num- 
ber. In addition, the index has been expanded 
to contain in itself a great deal of pure refer- 
ence material. Here are given pronunciations 
of difficult words, birth and death dates, geo- 
graphical locations, biographical and _ literary 
identifications, common equivalents of scientific 
terms, and so on. This device has been called 
a “fact-index,” and deserves to be adopted more 
widely. In such a reference work it cannot be 
troublesome to consult an index first for this 
kind of simple material. Without further search 
it is immediately available, together with ex- 
plicit guidance to fuller information. 

The importance of this discussion of refer- 
ence books lies in the fact that they constitute 
one of the readiest means of cultivating the 
general index habit. If all the other considera- 


tions of quality and clarity were lett out, this 
one result alone would be justified. A few 
years ago it was seriously proposed in America 
and England to deny copyright to any non- 
fiction book that was published without an in 
dex. Perhaps this would be too extreme a 
measure. If librarians and educators generally 
took an uncompromising stand on the subject, 
publishers would be quick to follow suit. Mean 
while, there are indexes to work with. Vhe 
index habit does not need to be forced upon 
children who will pick it up readily enough ii 
provided with guidance and opportunities 
Once they have formed the habit, they will 
discover for themselves better results from 
books with less effort and more pleasure, and 
big “a a "aa 
will carry into adult life invaluable skill and 
confidence in the use of helpful print 
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Ix rue preparation of the History and Travel 
Section of the Standard Catalog for Public Li 
braries (Wilson, 1929, cl., 285 p., $3), the edi 
tor, Minnie Earl Sears, has had the coopera 
tion of English and Canadian librarians, so 
that the list may be useful in other parts of the 
English-speaking world, although prepared 
primarily for American libraries. The pre 
liminary list of English books was checked by 
W. C. Berwick Sayers and Henry A. Sharp 
of the Croydon Public Libraries, while W. [. 
Sykes of Ottawa and William S. Wallace of 
the University of Toronto rendered valuable 
help on the Canadian books. 

The fact that so much historical material 1s 
found in the Social Sciences and Biography 
sections of the Standard Catalog and the un- 
welcome discovery that so large a number of 
desirable books are now out of print have lim- 
ited the number of books on history to 850. A 
few books on genealogy and heraldry are 1n- 
cluded. The section on Description and ‘Travel, 
which follows and which includes Antiquities, 
numbers 1050. Fully 500 additional titles ar 
mentioned in notes. About 450 titles, or some- 
thing less than a fourth of the total number of 
titles included, are starred for first purchase 
The author, title, subject and analytical index 
covers about 560 books. A quantitative re 
view of this sort should not omit to state that 
the annotations make the History and Travel 
Section as readable for its own sake as was the 
Fiction Section. 

The editor of the Fiction Section, Corinne 
Bacon, is also the editor of a recent second sup 
plement to the second revised and enlarged 
edition of the Social Sciences Section (Wilson, 
1929, pap., 41 p.). 
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Tuer Los Ancrtes ConrerENCcE exceeded ex- 
pectations in every respect, with an attendance 
of over two thousand, the surprise of cool 
weather on the journey and through con- 
ference week, and a variety and quality of 
contributions from Californians and_ others. 
The two hundred pilgrims from the East who 
came on the special train, followed by nearly 
as many more in the succeeding trains, were 
delighted to find how large was the repre- 
sentation from the far end of the country, 
which they had not supposed to have a h- 
brary population comparable with that of the 
astern States. The exuberant and compre- 
hensive welcome given as from every element 
in Los Angeles by President Monnette of the 
Board of Library Commissions typified the 
appreciative hospitality which the visiting li- 
brarians had from all sides. The free after- 
noons were especially profitable and enjoyable 
as a means of seeing library California at its 
best in Los Angeles city, county, and vicinity, 
and the post-conference excursions which 
offered such varied opportunity will give to 
many new thought and inspiration from the 
new experiences. President Keogh’s happy 
tribute to Melvin Dewey, “as the greatest 
democrat of us all,” reminded the conference 
that no one of the few pioneers was present, 
while Dr, Frank P. Hill was the only repre- 
sentative of that memorable first pilgrimage 
to California in 1891, 
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Preswwent Keocn’s address on the texts of 
Dr. Bostwick’s always wise words and Lord 
Elgin’s advice at Edinborough, to look forward 
to the next half century instead of backward 
to that which has passed, while giving full 
credit to the development of the public library 
in its wider relations, emphasized rightly as 
coming from the librarian of Yale University 
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the importance of specialization in intensive 
work for the scholar and research worker 
With the shift in our population, which he 
noted in the direction of culture, exemplified 
by the fact that nowadays one out of every 
hundred persons seeks college education, he 
emphasized the new demand which will be 
made upon our library system and which must 
be met if the library is to hold the place which 
it has won as the heart of the university and 
a leading factor in our national culture. The 
range of library work is already indicated by 
the three-score committees of the A. L. A. 
which the Committee on Committees is re 
viewing, which may perhaps be condensed in 
number but must be extended in scope as the 
years and centuries pass. 


Iv was a capital idea to arrange a stop-over 
of the “Westward Ho” library pilgrims at the 
Grand Canyon to enable Arizona to have its 
day, and Arizona did credit to itself and the 
library profession. In fact, Arizona put itself 
on the library map. The presence of the gov- 
ernor and of representatives of every branch 
of the library profession that is to be found 
in this State made the occasion memorable, and 
the eastern pilgrims were glad indeed to have 
this opportunity of making acquaintances so 
far both from the Atlantic and the Pacific, not 
usually seen in force at library gatherings 
The State certainly has made a good start for 
remarkable library development which will 
grow with the growth of this growing com 
monwealth. Good for Arizona! 


Tue NortHeastern CONFERENCE at Swamp: 
scott scored a like success, and its record of 
800 present brought the total attendance at 
these two library gatherings close to the 3000 
mark. This in itself is a striking indication 
of the growth of the profession. As a re- 
gional conference it afforded also an excellent 
illustration of the value of getting together 
friends and neighbors from adjoining States 
The conference was marked by excellent fore- 
sight in the preparation of plans, and the varied 
round tables occupying the morning sessions 
did good work, especially in respect to the 
relations between special and business libra 
ries, which must more and more occupy the 
attention of the profession on both sides. As 
always in New England gatherings, the social 
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features made a great hit, and the Massachu- 
etts Tercentenary received attention in a way 
which delighted the entire company. Mr. 
Jones’ accession to the octogenarian class was 
celebrated by a company including the three 
ex-presidents of the A. L. A., and he may 
now be cited as a further example of the lon- 
gevity attained within the library profession. 


No creater compliment could be paid to 
the Library of Congress and Librarian Putnam 
than the measures which have been made law 
during the present session of the Congress, 
which has thus shown the well-deserved ap- 
preciation in which it holds the great institu- 
tion which bears its name. The appropriation 
of six and a half millions for the construction 
of the new annex to the Library of Congress 
for which the purchase of land had been pre- 
viously authorized was made practically with- 
out question, not too soon for the relief of 
the great building which within one generation 
has found itself overcrowded with its great 
collection of books, now third in the world, and 
provision for the many functions which the 
Library performs. Room is especially needed 


for the Copyright Office, which, with the pro- 
vision for design patents and the ever-increas- 


ing demands upon it, will need at least twice 
the office space at present available. Dr. Put- 
nam had withheld advocacy of the Vollbehr 
purchase partly because the original measure 
had been associated with a comphment to him- 
self and partly because he thought so large an 
appropriation might stand in the way of pro- 
viding for greater necessities as the appropria- 
tion for the annex. Both these difficulties were 
resolved, and the remarkable indorsement of 
the Vollbehr bill from librarians and collectors 
all over the country changed the views of those 
who felt that so much taxpayers’ money ought 
not to be expended in this wise. Dr. Putnam, 
however, became convinced that this gift of the 
people of the nation, as represented by the 
Congress, to the great Library would be a gain 
of values instead of a loss of money, because 
it would stimulate greater and greater gifts, 
although these had already been many and 
generous. The nation may well be proud both 
of its library and of the esteem in which it 
is held both by the Congress and by the citi- 
zenry of the country whom it serves. Probably 
the largest single library gift ever made to 
the public is that of the Folger Shakespeare 
collection with provision for a building to 
house it, and with the bequest of ten million 
dollars left by Mr. Folger on his recent death. 


Library Chat 


Tu Write House Lisrary, the gift of the 
members of the American Booksellers Asso 
ciation to the presidential equipment which has 
been abundantly exploited by the press, now 
hecomes a permanent feature of the White 
House, though it is to be hoped that the selec 
tion by the eminent experts has been such that 
the books will be worn out by use within rea 
sonable time. The suggestion originally came 
from young Mrs. father and was 
later approved by the President himself. The 
statement that no books are included in the 
equipment of the [xecutive Mansion was, 
however, a misunderstanding. As a matter of 
fact, the Library of Congress has for many 
years treated the White House as a deposit 
station, and with each administration has 
changed the books to meet the taste and de 
sires of the new occupant. The misapprehen- 
sion naturally occurred during the interreg 
num, when the books furnished to the Cool 
idges had been removed and had not been re- 
placed to meet the desires of the new occu 
pants. The impression that the nation’s great 
House has been bookless above others 1s an 
unfortunate misapprehension which — should 
thus be corrected. 


tHoover’s 


Juveine from enthusiastic letters written \y 
representative delegates from several States, 
as well as from personal conversation, there 
was general satisfaction with the Northeastern 
Library Convention at Swampscott. The fea 
tures that seem to have made it an outstand 
ing success were, first, the location; second, 
the wise arrangement of round tables in the 
forenoon, set addresses in the afternoon, and 
less formal talks or entertainment in the eve 
ning; third, the practical work of the Hostess 
Committee; and fourth, the unusual number 
of speakers of high quality. Freedom from 
meetings on Sunday was also appreciated, and 
the finely printed program was praised. Friend 
ly criticism was made of the allotment of 
rooms for certain meetings, especially in the 
case of the round table on loan desk problems 
(said to be allotted inadequate space at all 
library conferences); but this 1s one of the 
most difficult matters to gauge in advance of 
any convention. Undoubtedly there would be 
nearly unanimous agreement with the verdict 
of the New Jersey delegate who wrote: “Thi 
was my second regional conference, and | 
heartily vote for more such conferences!" 


W. N.S 





FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Meg. Orra E. Monnette, president of the 
Board of Library Commissioners, Los Angeles 
Public Library, welcomed approximately 2000 
members of the American Library Associa- 
tion to their fifty-second j 
annual meeting at the 
First General Session on 
Monday Evening, June 
23. Mr. Monnette wel- 
comed the gathering 1n 
the name of the Mayor 
of Los Angeles, its gov- 
ernment and authority, 
and in the name of a not- 
able Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing 
business, trade, and in- 
dustry; in the name of 
all betterment and church 
organizations, civic and 
social groups, educational 
officials and associations, 
universities, schools, col- 
leges, associations, 
libraries—city and coun- 
ty, public and private— 
and most particularly, 
positively, and fraternal- 
ly, in behalf of the 
Municipal Department of 
the Los Angeles Public 
Library, its official or- 
ganization, 
Library Commissioners, 

librarian, officers, branch librarians, staff and 
organizations, with cordiality and courtesy and 
with fellowship. In trying to create a senti- 
ment befitting this great convention, Mr. Mon- 
nette had created the following lines, a key- 
note as it were, in epitome of the meeting 
and purposes : 


(Mich.) Public 


“Books on the shelf, books in a row 
Are so and so, just so and so— 
If on the shelf, and in a row! 

BUT, 
Books in the hand, books in the mind, 
Are wealth, and kind, richer and kind— 
If in the hand, and in the mind!” 


Mr. Monnette also spoke in his welcoming 
address in behalf of the honest, interested and 
high-minded trustee that recognition, honor 
and justice be shown him in his cooperation in 
library administration, and stated that in no 


Adam Strohm, Librarian of the Detroit 
Library, 
President of the American Library Asso- 
poard of ciation 
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The Los Angeles Conference 


other way can the American Library Assox 
tion attain the greatest height of symmetri 
and full development. “Some wit has sai 
went on Mr. Monnette, “that ‘Boards are | 
and narrow, and made of wood.’ I wou 
paraphrase: ‘Boards likewise are strong, a 
full of marrow. By thx 
great libraries have b« 
builded and stood.’ ” 

Following Mr. M 
nette, Andrew Keoe 
librarian of Yale | 
versity Library and presi- 
dent of the America 
Library Association, </ 
livered an address 
“Scholarship in Library 
Work.” Dr. Keogh stated 
that the history of t! 
American Library Ass: 
ciation is in keeping with 
the development oi 
American libraries, 
contribution to popula 
education of which we 
may well be proud. [i 
also pointed out that 
there has been a shift in 
our civilization in recent 
years, and that instead 
of recounting our 
achievements during th 
past half century, w 
should, as Lord Elgin 
told the British Library 
Association, think rather 
of the fifty years that are ahead. Dr. Keogh 
believes that the scholarly attitude is becom 
ing active and a more influential one in the life 
of the country, and not less in library work 
than in other fields of activity. The complete 
text of the address is printed elsewhere in thi: 
number. 

A reception and dance at the Public Library 
followed the session. 


Forty-third 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

The library movement in California was 
the general topic of the general session held 
on Wednesday morning, June 25. Milton | 
Ferguson, former State Librarian of Cali 
fornia, took for his topic “County Libraries 
as California Sees Them.” 

California, despite the fact that it leads al! 
other States in per capita circulation, does not 
have one bookmobile. This vehicle has grea 
publicity value. Mr. Ferguson did not dou! 
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that it appeals to the public more strongly 
han the combined arguments of the American 
\ssociation for Adult Education, and_ the 
\. L. A., in all its ramifications from the 
Reading with a Purpose Series to the Exten- 
ion Committee, with the findings of Professor 
(horndike thrown in. If it only delivered up 
to its implied promises, libraries should pur- 
chase cars enough to put the motor car manu- 
facturer on a double shift schedule. Here, 
however, many branches receiving frequent 
upplies from headquarters by automobile, par- 
cels post, by bus and railway, give a fixity, 
a permanence to the library system which can 
not be attained by a thing with the come and 
vo of the bookmobile. The county system of 
California, in its inception, thought first of 
the adult, or, at least, the non-school popula- 
tion as its special objective. However, it was 
soon clear that the need of the rural elemen- 
tery schools was quite as great and as impor- 
tent. The system started in a natural way. 
It had a beginning, often a very simple be- 
ginning. Always, however, the fundamental 
principles were insisted upon. Direct control, 
tax support, trained and certificated executives, 
flexibility sufficient to meet varying conditions, 
ability to follow natural lines of development ; 
these few and easily comprehended rules bring 
right results. No stress has been placed upon 
buildings—even the county headquarters; with 
the sure expansion of the service, all things 
needed will come. 

The gay days were the young days of the 
public libraries of California, said Althea War- 
ren, First Assistant Librarian, Los Angeles. 
The first one was organized under Mexican 
rule in 1844 by a group of Los Angeles nota- 
bles called “Los Angeles del Pais” (Friends 
of the Country). The adobe building (Amigos 
Hall) had a large room for dancing, with a 
small corner to hold the books partitioned off 
at one end. In those days a newspaper six 
months old was eagerly welcomed, and a book 
of the last century was fresh and _ readable. 
When the society ran into debt the building 
was disposed of by lottery. Andres Pico drew 
the lucky number. Such pleasant frivolities as 
dance halls and lotteries have ceased to be part 
of California library experience, but the com- 
pensation is that never, since the year 1878, 
when a State law was passed empowering 
municipalities to support a public library by 
a city tax, has any such institution been dis- 
solved. California has since the seventies been 
the scene of the most flourishing library devel- 
opment west of Ohio. Of the eleven large 
libraries of California, five are under the 
charge of a city manager—Berkeley, Long 
Beach, Pasadena, Sacramento, and Stockton. 
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Five are administered by a Board of Trustees 
appointed by the mayor and dependent for their 
tax levy upon the City Council 
San Francisco, Oakland, Santa Barbara, and 
The city of San Diego has a city 
manager in charge of the street and water 
departments, but the library 
the care of the Council. Four of the large 
libraries of the State serve the population of 
their countv as well as the city. These are 
San Francisco, where the county and city are 


Los Angeles, 
Riverside. 


remains under 


coterminous, and Stockton, Santa Barbara, and 
Kiverside, 

The history of a particular college o1 
versity library parallels closely 
institution with which it 
ing to Nathan Van Patten, Director of Stan 
ford University Library. Such a library dif 
fers essentially from a public library of the 
same size. The public library is usually a 
corporate entity ; the college library is a de 
partment of a larger organization. The pub 
lic library serves a large clientéle with ex 
tremely varied interests; the college library 
serves a small and highly selected group with 
a considerable community of interests. The 
acquisition policy of the public library is 
largely determined by its staff, while in the 
college library development is closely coordi- 
nated with and limited by the educational and 
research activities of the supporting institution. 

The two great university libraries of Cali- 
fornia (California and Stanford) contain good 
general collections. With a few exceptions, 
neither library is exceptionally rich in particu- 
lar subjects in the same sense as are the li- 
braries of Yale and Harvard. The Bancroft 
Library at the U. of C. is one of the most im 
portant collections relating to the history of 
the West and of Hispanic America. It is un 
equaled for material relating to the Pacific 
slope in general and California in particular. 
The Hoover War Library at Stanford Uni- 
versity is notable as one of the three great 
collections in the world where research may 
be satisfactorily carried on in connection with 
all aspects of the World War and the period 
of reconstruction. The Lane Medical Library 
at San Francisco, one of the Stanford Uni 
versity libraries, is the principal medical library 
west of Chicago and one of the largest in the 
United States. The University of California 
Medical School and the College of Medical 
Evangelists have smaller libraries which are 
being steadily developed. 


uni 
that of the 


: . . , on | 
Is connected, accord 


The cordial coop 
eration between the three medical libraries in 
making their collections mutually useful results 
in the provision of very complete facilities to 
the staff and students of all of these institu- 
tions and to practitioners and research work 
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ers throughout the State. The University ot 
California, Mills College, and Stanford Uni- 
versity have all benefited from the generosity 
of Albert M. Bender of San Francisco, who 
has established at each of these institutions 
a collection of finely printed books to which 
additions are steadily being made. The Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles has re- 
cently occupied a new library building, and its 
collections are being rapidly increased. This 
library will soon take its place as one of the 
most important libraries of the State. The 
famous library of W. A. Clark, Jr., is now the 
property of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. This collection, which has its 
own building and staff, is second only to the 
Huntington Library in the field of English 
literature. Adequate libraries exist at the other 
colleges and universities of the State, includ- 
ing the College of the Paeific, Santa Clara Uni- 
versity, California Institute of Technology, St. 
Mary’s College, and the various State normal 
colleges. 

The school library movement beginning here 
in 1903 had its counterpart on the east coast 
about the same time, said Ella S. Morgan, 
librarian of the Lincoln High School Library, 


Los Angeles. Practically all the school libra- 


ries are functioning as parts of the school sys- 
tem and are directly under their control. In 
many smaller communities the County Library 
System, by its method of shared expense, is 


supplying books where otherwise, for lack of 
funds, there would be none. In the large cen- 
ters, such as San Francisco, Los Angeles, Long 
Beach, and San Diego, central purchasing for 
all or partial central cataloging is the practice. 
Supervisors of school libraries are employed 
Seach, Oakland, and San 
Francisco. To hold positions in the high 
schools of California, librarians must obtain 
teachers’ certificates of secondary grade, since 
the law states that no librarian may be em- 
ployed for more than two hours a day in any 
high school without such certification. It also 
defines her status as a teacher, and includes 
her among the beneficiaries of the State re- 
tirement act. By this act she may draw a 
pension after thirty years of service. This as- 
surance of her membership in the faculty adds 
authority and influence to her position. The 
usual practice is, and has been, to employ 
trained librarians, but measures are well under 
way for making recognized library training a 
legal requirement. 

Max Farrand, director of the Huntington 
Library, described it as a library of libraries, 
a collection of collections. Mr. Huntington 
limited his collection of books and manuscripts 
almost exclusively to British and American lit- 


in San Diego, Long 
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erature and history. Shortly after he com 
menced his career as a collector seriously, se\ 
eral large libraries were thrown on the mat 
ket. Mr. Huntington adapted himself to th 
new conditions and, with what seemed to |x 
unlimited resources, purchased, in his chose 
field, library after library, entire, and collec 
tion after collection, the gathering of each 0} 
which represented the work of years and eve 
of a lifetime or of generations. Many dupli 
cates were inevitably acquired in such a proc 
ess, and it was Mr. Huntington’s consistent 
policy to dispose of all material not german 
to his particular interest. Members of the stat 
also were always looking out for opportuni 
ties to purchase individual items to fill in any 
gaps in the collections. It is not the size but 
the rarity and quality of the Huntington 11 
brary that make it important. With less tha: 
200,000 printed items, a remarkably large num 
ber—nearly one-half—are to be classified as 
unusual or rare, and many of them are unique 

Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, in his Books anid 
Bidders, said: “Mr. Henry E. Huntington . . 
was without doubt the greatest collector ot 
books the world has ever known. The 
library which houses his wonderful col 
lections will be the Mecca of students for all 
time. No gift to a nation or to a State cat 
ever equal his.” 

Along with this is the extraordinary collec 
tion of British portraits and other eighteenth 
century works of art. Then there are 277 
acres of land, with the remarkable collection 
of plants of the arid and semi-arid regions, 
which distinguished scientific botanists declar: 
have an importance in their own field closely 
approaching that of the books and paintings 
in their respective spheres. The other, and un 
usual, feature of the Huntington Library is 
that it is a research library, where provision 
has been made for the carrying on of r 
search in the field of the development of civi 
lization in England and America. The limita 
tion of the field of investigation is determined 
by the character and content of the collection, 
and not by any restrictions placed in the deeds 
of trust. For the first time, provision has been 
made for the establishment of a research insti 
tution in the humanities that corresponds. in 
importance with the great institutions for sci 
entific research. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

“The Place of the Library in Higher FEduca- 
tion” was described by Robert G. Sproul, 
president-elect of the University of California, 
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Berkeley, at the third general session on 
Friday morning, June 27. 

Great and complex are the problems which 
the library of a modern university faces. The 
relationship of the library to the educational 
and research work of an institution of higher 
learning is unique and peculiar. Time-hon- 
ored and true is the statement that the library 
is the heart of the university. No other di- 
vision of the university articulates with all 
departments of instruction and research on the 
educational side, and certainly no department 
can rank with the library which conserves and 
makes available the thought and capitalizes 
the experience of all mankind. The intel- 
lectual growth and _ vitality of every school 
and every division, of every professor and 
every student depends on the vitality of the 
library. A building is not a library, although 
it can and should be a beautiful home for a 
library. Books are not a library any more 
than blood is a man, although they are just 
as indispensable to it. A library is a collection 
of books, housed adequately and if possible 
nobly, but most important of all, organized 
for use and directed by highly trained per- 
sonnel toward the ends which it has been es- 
tablished to serve, whether they be recreation 
or research. And this most important feature 
of the library, its organization for use, in the 
infinite complexity of modern scholarship and 
the inexhaustible flood of modern books, can 
be provided only by highly scientific methods, 
and by highly educated and organized staffs, 
differing from the teaching and research staffs 
of the institution in training, function, and 
privilege and differing even more widely from 
the clerical staff in duties and required educa- 
tional qualifications. The American Library 
Association would render a distinct and im- 
portant aid to scholarship if it would organize 
within itself an efficient fact-finding body to 
supply university and college presidents with 
the basic material to enable them to cope in- 
telligently with the fundamental problems out- 
lined above. 

Two new aspects of adult education were 
discussed by Levering Tyson, Field Represen- 
tative of the American Association for Adult 
I-ducation. 

It is not surprising that libraries are con- 
cerning themselves with the recent movement 
for Alumni Education, he said. There are 
a few things which can be done to help most 
effectively. First, acquaint libraries all over 
the country with the background of the whole 
idea. Point out particularly the perhaps sur- 
prising fact that the traditional and vocal typt- 
cal alumnus is recognized now definitely to be 
in the minority. Second, the librarian ought 
to take the initiative when he is once sure of 
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his ground. By approaching alumni groups 
and giving preliminary guidance which will 
be the most helpful, the librarian can quietly 
stimulate the whole movement in a wav the 
profession as a whole does not realize 

Radio [Education and Alumni Education 
have their similarities and their differences, 
insofar as the libraries’ chance to participat 
is concerned. Both are new, both are still in 
the embryonic stage, both promise a great deal 
potentially, and there is little known definitely 
about either. If the library 
station along the alumni education highway as 
radio education develops the library may be 
swamped by a different sort of demand. In 
1930 census figures will show that there ar 
approximately 13,000,000 radio sets in the 
country that is, one to every three to 
families. Radio broadcasting can undoubted], 
be developed to a certain extent 


as a useful 
mechanism in adult education 


is to be a service 


four 


If the library 
must broadcast, the various intellectual intet 
ests of its immediate community should be 
organized into a unit with the library as a 
center. If the A. L. A. could get time on a 
national chain program to give authoritative 
and uncolored information about new publi 
cations, it would in all probability become one 
of the most popular and authentic features on 
the air. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The library administrator who holds that 
a cataloger or reference assistant needs more 
training or is doing more important work 
than a children’s librarian, simply admits his 
lack of knowledge of the possibilities in chil 
dren’s work, said Ralph Munn, director of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. The chil 
dren’s librarian must be accorded salary ree 
ognition as a specialist, and it is only in this 
way that the whole body of children’s librarians 
can be raised to a status that will hold them 
in their chosen field. The rise of the school 
library intensifies the need of fairness to the 
children’s librarian. During the last ten years 
we have seen a large number of our best 
children’s librarians enter the school field. It 
is to the advantage of society that some of 
them should do so, but as long as the present 
wide gap between school and public library 
salaries exists, there will be an excessive shift 
to the school, and it will get the best of the 
With salary equalized, the 
children’s librarian will be free to enter the 
field she really prefers. Another part of th 
solution lies in opening more lines of promo 
tion to the children’s librarian. Until the two 
problems of equality in salary and promotion 


incoming: classes. 
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for children’s workers are faced squarely, we 
will continue to see many of our best children’s 
workers enter other phases of librarianship. 
The school library can never be a complete 
and satisfactory substitute for children’s 
rooms; both the school library and the public 
library have their proper places and both are 
needed. The problems which seem to be the 
most urgent are a stabilized personnel which 
can be gained only through giving fair salaries 
and opening lines of promotion to children’s 
librarians; a better working agreement and a 
much more sympathetic understanding between 
school and public library forces; and the de- 
velopment of intermediate departments which 
will help to carry the child through the change 
from children’s to adult departments. With 
solutions to these problems we will have con- 
tributed materially toward maintaining the so- 
cial significance of library work with children. 

Mental habits which make for civilization 
among Americans, and those which tend 
toward barbarism, were discussed by Everett 
Dean Martin, author of Liberty, the June Book 
of the Month Club selection. 

“Libraries and other educational institutions 
must help to create a civilization which has 
never vet existed,” said Mr. Martin. “The 
great civilizations of the past have for the 
most part consisted of the beliefs and cus- 
toms of religion. Intellectual achievement has 
been the exclusive privilege of the few. The 
masses have simply had civilization swung over 
their heads. The historical exception to this 
was the attempt in ancient Athens to base 
civilization on human _ intelligence. Hence 
Greek philosophy and Greek education were 
occupied with a problem similar to that which 
confronts us moderns: What are the mental 
habits which make the civilization ? 

“What, in general, are the characteristics 
which distinguish civilized people from bar- 
barians? I would suggest a few characteris- 
tics which would probably help us to estimate 
the extent of civilization in our own country. 
It is usually thought that barbarians are un- 
disciplined and free, while the civilized man 
This is not true. Barbarians are 
Their every act is regulated by au- 
thority, custom, taboo. The discipline of bar- 
barians is that of the herd. The discipline of 
civilized people is that of the individual’s rea- 
Barbarians come in hordes. They 
swarm. They have little individual conscious- 
ness. The emphasis is on the tribe or herd, 
and I should say that any tendency to em- 
phasize man as mass at the expense of man 
as person is a tendency toward barbarism. 


is a slave. 
not free. 


son. 
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“Second, barbarians stand in awe of bic 
things and their attention is caught by th 
spectacular and the gaudy. They lack a civil 
ized man’s subtle discrimination. Hence, ques 
tions of intellectual sincerity are utterly beyon 
their comprehension. They simply do not 
know what intellectual sincerity means and 
here, to gain some notion of the barbarisn 
in our own country one need only look at th 
news stands, go to a movie, listen to the radio, 
or to the average political speech. 

“Third, barbarians are essentially conven 
tional and conservative. They tend to destroy 
whatever is strange, unique, different fron 
their ancestral ways. In other words, bar 
barians are intolerant, and the revelation oj 
the extent of intolerance in present day 
America is simply an indication as to how 
numerous are the barbarians in our midst. [1 
the fourth place, the barbarian mind is ps) 
chologically alert, but it is essentially infantile 
It is motived more by wish fancy than by 
critical knowledge. It has never emancipated 
itself from parental authority. Barbarians are 
people who, themselves never having grown 
up, do their best to prevent anyone else reach- 
ing his maturity. We must not, therefore, 
think of barbarians as wild tribes of aborigines 
living in the forests. Barbarians today fill our 
cities, plow our fields, and can be found every- 
where, in schools and colleges, in newspaper 
offices, as well as in the ranks of labor. Mod- 
ern civilization has merely put clothes on the 
barbarian and mechanized him. 

“The peculiar traits demanded by our pres- 
ent civilization are so obvious that it is only 
Ours is a democratic 
civilization. Hence it is obvious that an un- 
precedented number of people become capable 
of any civilization at all. Ours is a mechanical 
civilization, and most of those who write and 
speak about this mechanical age seem to think 
that to adjust the individual to the needs of 
these times it is necessary only to equip him 
with certain mechanical techniques. What we 
really need is the development of something 
quite the reverse of the mechanical. Educa- 
tion must equip people with supermechanical 
habits if the values of civilization are to sur- 
vive. Ours is a world civilization. It demands 
world-mindedness. 

“The struggle for civilization in America is 
not going to be easy. Perhaps there would be 
gain if more educators saw more clearly what 
the conflict between barbarism and civilization 
really is.” 

At this session the Newbery medal was 
awarded to Rachel Field (see page 603). 


necessary to list them. 
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re-Convention Meeting of A. L. A. 
at Grand Canyon 


“]HE PRE-CONVENTION meeting of the Ameri- 
in Library Association was held at the Grand 
anyon June 21, 1930. A large assembly of 
enthusiastic librarians filled the Community 
Hall. The meeting was called to order by 
President Keogh. On the platform were 
;overnor 5 c. Phillips of Arizona, M. R. 
[illotson, superintendent of the Grand Canyon 
National Park, Dr. C. T. Vorhies of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Estelle Lutrell, librarian 
of the University of Arizona and president of 
the Arizona State Library Association; Ida 
G. Wilson, librarian of the Arizona State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff, and secretary of 
the Arizona State Library Association, and 
ficials of the A. L. A., Carl Milam, secretary, 
Sarah C. N. Bogle, and Julia Wright Merrill. 

The first speaker was Governor Phillips, who 
eave an address of welcome. Mr. Tillotson 
was next introduced by Miss Lutrell as the au- 
thor of The Grana Canyon Country and as the 
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progress, a good book collection and an able 
librarian, is forging ahead. An equally favor- 
able report may be made for the State Teach- 
ers College at Tempe. 

Mr. C. B. Lester, secretary, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, was introduced and talked 
on “The State’s Function in Library Service.” 
He said that the primary duty of the State was 
the establishment of public libraries. There 
should be a good State agency, State guidance 
and assistance—all necessary for library devel 
opment—and a State certification of librarians 
just as much as State certification of teachers 

Miss Julia Wright Merrill next spoke on 
“The County Library.” She said that today 
reading has wings, literally wings in several 
counties where airplanes are carrying books to 
readers in isolated desert or mountain regions. 
The demands of rural communities are grow 
ing and book appreciation is great in rural dis 
tricts. Many kinds of branches and stations 
have been established, the newest one yet heard 
of being in an irrigation district office. 

Dr. Andrew Keogh talked briefly on “College 





person who made it possi- 
ble for the A. L. A. to hold 
this meeting at the Grand 
Canyon. 

The next speaker on the 
program was Dr. C. T. 
Vorhies of the University 
of Arizona, representing 
Dr. H. L. Shantz, presi- 
dent, who could not be pres- 
ent, as he is in Europe. 
Doctor Vorhies suggested 
a motto for the initials 
A. L. A, ie., Ask Libra- 
rians Anything. 

Miss Estelle Lutrell then 
spoke on the “Library 
Movement in Arizona.” She 
told of the natural barriers 
in Arizona which have held 
back the development of 
libraries but that this has 
been overcome to a large 
extent by the improvement 
of the highways and of 
other transportation facil- 
ities. There are 70 libraries 
in Arizona, 42 being school 
libraries. The high school 
expenditure for books dur- 
ing the year 1929-31 was 
$1.41 per pupil, and there 
are in the schools 15 trained 
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EXT SATURDAY MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION,EN ROUTE TO THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION ON "THE Coast” 
WILL VISIT THE GRAND CANYON WHERE 
THEY WILL BE GREETED BY LIBRARIANS 
ANO EDUCATORS FROM ALL OVER ARIZONA 
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Library Work.” He said that there was great 
need of speed in reading, and he emphasized 
the wisdom of the formation of the habit of 
browsing. A college student must learn to use 
a book in a limited time, for the time-saving 
factor is one of importance among scholars. 
The library is the heart of the college where 
scholars may find all knowledge. 

At the close of the meeting Miss Lutrell, 
with a few words of appreciation of the meet- 
ing held in Arizona, presented to Doctor Keogh 
a Navajo Indian rug, explaining the symbols. 


A. L. A. Council 


Tue A. L. A. Counce met Tuesday morn- 
ing, June 24, with Dr. Andrew WKeogh pre- 
siding. The relation of cognate committees 
and sections recommendations made by Ernest 
J]. Reece, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, and chairman of Committee on 
Committees, was referred back to the Com- 
mittee on Committees for report at the next 
conference. After a report on State Atd for 
libraries, presented by the chairman, Clarence 
B. Lester, Wisconsin Free Library Commits- 
sion, the Council resolved to indorse State Aid 
for libraries and other large unit library ser- 
vice. Samuel H. Ranck, chairman of Com- 
mittee on Library Revenues, reported that 611 


institutions in the United States have trust 


funds approximating $40,000,000 (an average 


of $60,000 per institution). New York State 
has the largest trust funds and Maine has the 
ereatest number. Among the States having 
trust funds of over $1,000,000 were IIlinots, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, and 
Vermont. Mr. Ranck stated that it was the 
business of the public to finance these libra- 
ries by taxation alone, and the great purpose 
of endowments was to supplement the work 
rather than to take the place of it. 

Following Mr. Ranck’s report, the Council 
resolved that State and Provincial libraries 
should he asked to include in their reports 
trust funds and endowments in addition to 
statement of gifts. 

Everett R. Perry of the Los Angeles Public 
Library recommended Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge as a new honorary member of the 
A. L.. A. Council because of her great service 
and gifts of chamber music concerts to public 
libraries all over the country. The Councti 
voted to receive Mrs. Coolidge as a member. 

Recommendations regarding the publication 
of a prison library manual by the Committee 
on Institution Librartes were referred to the 
incoming committee and the Executive Board 
for further consideration. The Council went 
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on record as approving the bill favoring mor 
depositories for government documents no 
actively before Congress, and of which 1) 
Committee on Public Documents are in favor 
The George Washington Centennial Commi 
sion at Washington, D. C., through a repr: 
sentative, presented a program of observanc 
of the 200th anniversary of the birth of Georg 
Washington, to take place in 1932. The Coun 
cil went on record as approving the program. 

On Saturday morning Orra E. Monnett: 
president of the Board of Library Commis 
sioners, Los Angeles Public Library, present: 
the report of the American [nstitute of Ger 
alogy. The Council resolved to appoint a syx 
cial committee to consider the resolution pr 
sented by Mr. Monnette that a committee o 
the cooperation of the American Genealo: 
Institute with American libraries be appoint 
to investigate and report back to the Counc 

The Council indorsed the efforts of the 
tional Advisory Committee on Illiteracy to r 
duce illiteracy as presented by Samuel 
Ranck of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Publi 
Library. 

Mabel R. Gillis, chairman of the Committ: 
on Work with Bill, reported three bills befor. 
Congress (Pratt Bill, Braille Bill and Josep) 
son Bill), of which the committee favored tl 
first. The Council moved to approve the Prat: 
Sill. 

The Council instructed the Committee © 
Civil Service Relations to make a quiet stud 
of the trends in civil service as applied to | 
braries, report to be submitted to the Counc! 
before publication. 

In the absence of E. C. Richardson, chai: 
man of the Committee on Exhibitions and .\\ 
tivities in Libraries, John Boynton Kaiser pri 
sented plans for the Bimillennium Vergilianum, 
such celebration to be made by (1) exhibitio: 
of the best books by and about Vergil; (2 
exhibition of rare books by and about Vervil 
and (3) a union catalog of books by and about 
Vergil in American libraries. ; 

Harriet E. Howe of the University of Chi 
cago presented J. C. M. Hanson's report on th 
new Journal of Discussion, the first numbe 
to be issued in January, 1931, from the Un 
versity of Chicago. It was suggested that tly 
present committee be appointed to serve as a 
xecutive Board. The whole matter was 1 
ferred to the Executive Board with power. 

Two resolutions were adopted, one presented 
by Arthur FE. Bostwick resolving that. t! 
Council express its approval of the work 0! 
the Child Health Conference of the Whit 
House, and the Executive Board recommend 
tion that the Committee on Committees tr 
define the duties of committees. 
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Rachel Field Wins Newbery Medal 


Tue Joux Newsery Mepac, awarded annu- 
ally by the Section for Library Work with 


Children of the American Library Association 
for the most distinguished children’s book of 
the past year, was presented to Rachel Field 
for Hitty, Her First 
Hundred Years. Muss 
Field received the 
medal from Effie L. 
Power, chairman of 
the awarding section 
and director of work 
with children at the 
Cleveland (Ohio) 
Public Library. 

The medal is named 


in honor of John 
Newbery, an_ eigh- 
teenth - century pub- 


lisher and bookseller, 
who was one of the 
first publishers to de- 
vote attention to 
children’s books. \t 
is the gift of Irederic 
G. Melcher of New York City. 
or residents of the United States are ehetble 
to receive it. 

Hitty is the story of a tiny, old-fashioned 
wooden doll discovered by Miss Field and 
Dorothy Lathrop, the illustrator, in the win- 
dow of a New York antique shop. oth the 
author and illustrator wanted //ifty, but she 
was an early American doll, a real museum 
piece, and very expensive. She was finally 
bought in partnership, and her imaginary life 
history written by Miss Field and illustrated 
by Miss Lathrop. The book is published by the 
Macmillan Company. 

Miss Field is the author of Tavis and Toad- 
stools, Eliza and the Elves, The Magte Pawn- 
shop, and other stories, plays and poems for 
children. Miss Lathrop illustrated, among 
other books, Walter De la Mare'’s) Three 
Mulla-Mulgars, and Dorothy Canfield Fisher's 
Made-to-Order Stories. 

Hitty, said Miss Power, is a book wh’ch will 
endure as Jong as there is youth in the hearts 
of readers. While it is a story of a doll, boys 
like it because it is adventurous and rings true 
Incidentally, this is the first year that this prize 
has been won by a woman writer. It is the 
first prize hook with an American background 
It is the first prize book which has won two 
prizes within a year. (It was included in the 
best fiftv books of 1929 chosen by the Typo 


Only citizens 


graphical Society of America. ) 








Rachel Field, with Hitty, ina T. A. T. plane 
e the Newbery Medal a 


on her way to receiv 


Miss Field, in a graceful response to the 
presentation, said in part: “I feel that there 
is one thing they [//itty and the Newbery 
medal} have in common, and that is the Past 
I never get over the wonder that such things 
as old samplers, toys 
and little tattered chil 
dren’s books should be 
here for us to see and 
touch long after thos 
who made and handled 
Vhere 
is something singular 
ly moving about them, 
and I know that | can 
never see an old toy 
or one of those earl 
chapbooks without this 
sense of the past. So, 
perhaps, after all, it is 
appropriate that a 
little doll of a 
dred vears ago should 


them are gone. 


hun 


connected wit | 
John Newbery and his 
bookshop in Old London. Tf cannot help feel 
ing that she possesses qualities of characte 
that would have pleased him and his distin 
guished friends and customers—-Oliver Gold 
smith, Charles and Mary Lamb, and others.” 
Miss Field flew from New Mexico and wa 
welcomed at the Cojan Vass, in the air, by 
two planes carrying librarians and was escorted 
to the Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale, 
Cal., June 24, the day the announcement was 
made that she had won the medal 


Michigan Librarians 
| He GENERAL Liprary of the University ot 


Michigan and the Department of Library Sci 
ence were joint hosts to 149 visiting librarians 
on May 16, which had been set aside as a sp 
cial Visitors’ Day.” Represented among the 
guests were thirteen public libraries, four col 
lege libraries, the State Library, and three 
special libraries, from Bay City ‘on the north 
to Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, and South Bend, 


Ind., on the south and west The visiting h 
brarians were escorted through the various 


departments of the University Library and 
were also even atl opportunity to see the rare 
collections of the Many 
attended the classes regularly scheduled in the 
Department of Library Science and inspected 


the Study Hall of the Department and its spe 
ol Iib 


Clements Labrary 


cial collection of books and pamphlets 


liography and Itbrary science 
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School Library News 


Teachers’ Reference Library 


Tue Sampce Textbook and Teachers’ Refer- 
ence Library at the Board of Education, At- 
lanta, Ga., is of outstanding value and assist- 
ance to the teachers of the city. Books, peri- 
odicals, courses of study, reports, records and 
many things of educational aid and value are 
here tor their guidance and help. A good pro- 
fessional library is indispensable to any profes- 
sion. The right use of professional hooks makes 
for the growth and success of the individual, 
increases the usefulness of his chosen profes- 
sion, and makes it one of dignity and honor. 
The library is the teacher’s workshop; it is the 
clearing-house of knowledge. Definite infor- 
mation on an infinite number of subjects and 
facilities for finding out about other topics are 
available. Each month a bulletin is sent to the 
teachers listing the new books received in the 
Teachers’ Reference Library, also a brief re- 
view of each book is given. A feature attrac- 
tion is the opportunity of renewing and return- 
ing books and educational material by means 
of the school bus that visits daily all the pub- 
lic schools ; the date of return is plainly stamped 
inside the back cover of the borrowed book. 
Books renewed in this manner are restamped 
and placed immediately back in the school mail. 
A teacher wishing to take a course of study 
has at his disposal the catalogs of every school 
and college in the country, whereas 1f he had 
the time and money he would only write to 
three or four of them. It is the same with 
magazines and books. Ordinarily, a teacher 
could only subscribe to one or two magazines 
and occasionally buy a book. He now has the 
privilege of reading a number of educational 
periodicals and keeping in touch with the best 
educational books. In the permanent exhibit 
room the latest educational material is always 
on display. Representative Robison of Ken- 
tucky, in his speech to the Seventieth Congress, 
said: “The security of this nation does not rest 
upon the completeness of our armaments, our 
gold, or our possessions; rather it rests more 
securely upon the enlightened moral and spiri- 
tual leadership of the nation. Our young peo- 
ple of today will become the republic of to- 
morrow.” We must have the best educational 
aids to give them. Our library at the Board 
of Education is endeavoring to give to the 
teachers, and through them to the pupils, this 
aid. 

Books are tools with which teachers work 
every day. They are expert in their use through 
constant practice. Like good artisans, they need 
to possess tools of good qualtty. 


High School Library Club 


Tue Musxecon Heicuts High School 1; 
brary Club, Michigan, presented “The Book 
land Homecoming,” a book-week sketch, at its 
annual book week assembly this year, featur 
ing an actual Parnassus on wheels drawn )y 
a costumer’s dapple gray horse, Lindy with 
his airplane (a toy one, of course) and Rich 
ard Halliburton on bicycle. The play was writ 
ten by the librarian and produced on thre 
other occasions for women’s clubs and parent 
teachers’ associations. Original library songs 
and jokes added to the program. 

A book-author contest was sponsored by th 
club at the beginning of the year in the form 
of a “Visit to the Homes of Authors ani 
Poets.” The books, Women Who Make Ow 
Novels and Cumnock’s Choice Readings, were 
chosen by the winners from a list of books 
offered as prizes. Plans are now under way 
for the annual tea given each year to acquaint 
the mothers of the Library Club members an 
the faculty with the work, new books, and li 
brary club girls. This event takes place in the 
library, where a short program is followed by 
an examination of new books. 


Book Jacket Contest 
To cetesrate Good Book Week, the Jeffer- 
son High School Library of Portland, Ore., 
sponsored a book jacket contest. First and 
second term students were asked to mak« 
jackets for the books which they had read as 
supplementary work in English, transferring 
into design and picture the ideas which the\ 
had received from their reading. The book 
jackets, many of whose uniqueness and uncon- 
scious flair for advertising might incite the 
envy or at least the interest of more experi- 
enced commercial designers, were exhibited in 
the library, where they induced many students 
to ask for the book which they represented 


Universal Reference Guide 
Evaer Evtswortu Jones, Professor of [d- 
ucation at Northwestern University, and H. 
Claude Lewis, former Superintendent of the 
Provo, Utah, City Schools, have recently pub- 
lished The Universal Reference Guide, a guide 
to readings in the Book of Knowledge, Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, and the W orld 
Book. Topics under each subject are arranged 
alphabetically and give the volume and page 
number of the reference volume. Hugh L. 
Nicholas, Chicago, is the publisher. 
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Librarian Authors 


— Evetyn Briss has since 1892 been 
a librarian in The College of the City of New 
York, serving under the titles of Assistant Li- 
brarian, Deputy Librarian, Acting Librarian, 
and now Associate Librarian in charge of De- 
partmental Libraries. 

To the preparation, writing and revision of 
the three volumes, the first of which was pub- 
lished last May by Henry Holt & Company 
under the title of The Organization of Knovwl- 
edge and the Syste We of the Sctences, Mr. Bliss 
has since 1922, after thirty years of constant 
service and hard work in the Libr iry, been 
permitted to devote a large part of his time. 
The second volume, a thorough study of Classi- 
fication for Libraries, has been submitted for 
publication by the A. L. A. The third volume, 
if published, would present, as a contribution 
to the general problem and an exemplification 
of the principles stated in the second volume, 
the system of classification for libraries, in con- 
densed and tentative form. 

This large undertaking was suggested when 
several leading university librarians met at 
luncheon during the gathering of the Eastern 
College Librarians at Columbia University in 
1921. On Doctor Richardson’s urging that the 
system of classification should be developed, 
Mr. Bliss replied that he was more interested 
in larger aspects of the general movement of 
the organization of knowledge. He was advised 
to undertake the larger work as a basis for 
classification. Shortly after this, the proposal 
came from the authorities of the college that 
Mr. Bliss should have ample time for this ser- 
vice in library interests as well as in educa- 
tional and scientific; and to insure its comple- 
tion the permission was again and again lib- 
erally extended. 

Mr. Bliss was born in New York in 1870, 
of American parentage from New England and 
New York, his grandparents being of the fami- 
lies of Hale, Davis and Anderson. He has had 
little schooling beyond that of his college and 
his library work; but in 1903 he took a summer 
course in library economy under the elder Mr. 
Fletcher at Amherst College Library. His in- 
terest in classification was encouraged by Mr. 
Fletcher ; and he had the kindly advice of the 
elder Mr. Cutter at the Forbes Library, North- 
ampton, in several conferences that summer, 
the last of Mr. Cutter’s valuable life. Mr. Bliss 
regards his education as derived mostly from 
life and work, books and business. He has had 
a varied experience, and he finds a congenial 
kinship between a “jack of all trades” and a 
“master” of all sciences such as is requisite for 


Wenry Evetyn Btiss 


adequate handling of the problem of classitica 
tion for libraries. He has contributed several 
substantial articles to library journals and to 
educational and philosophical reviews. 


Vergil Bimillennium Reading List 


Is COOPERATION with the American Classical League, 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore has pub- 
lished a four-page circular—which includes a short in 
troductory sketch of Vergil’s life and influence and 
a list of seventeen works by or about Vergil. The 
intention is that this circular shall be widely «is 
tributed to the general public, as an economical and 
effective way to call attention to the subject and t 
encourage worthwhile re: ading. 

Owing to special printing arrangements, the cost 01 
these circulars is very low: 100 for $2; 500 for $3.50; 
1000 for $6. There is an extra charge of 50 cents tor 
having the name of any local club, library, or schoo! 
appear on the front page of these lists, so that the 
name of the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore 
inconspicuous line, “Printed at thi 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore,” on the bac! 
page. Orders may be sent direct to the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, specifying the local imprint 
desired, 1{ any 


appears as an 
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Book Selection on Foreign Countries 


What Other Nations Regard as the Best Books in English About Their 
A Continuation of The World Peace Foundation Lists 


Countries. 


France 
Dawson, Francis Warrington. The Gift of 
Paul Clermont. Bernard, 1928. $2.50. 
Scott, James Brown, comp. The United States 
and France. Oxford, 1926. $2.75. 
Courtesy of M. M. G. Lechartier, President of the Edi- 
torial Board of L’Esprit International, to whom the French 
Embassy referred us. 
Greece 
Adults 
Horton, George. Greek Islands. 
rill, 1929. $3.50. 
Miller, William. Gr Scribner, 1928. $5. 
Greek Life in Town and Country. 
Newnes, 1905. 3s. 6d. 
Children 12 to 16 
latrides, George. Corae’s Educational Message 
to Greece and the World. Atlas, 25 Madi- 
son Street, New York City. $1. 


Bobbs- Mer- 


Courtesy of the Greek Legation and of the Hellenic 
Teachers Association to which the Legation referred us. 


Haiti 
Leger, Jacques Nicolas. Haiti, Her History 
and Her Detractors. Neale, 1907. $3. 


Courtesy of the Legation of Haiti. 


Poland 


Dyboski, Roman. Modern Polish Literature. 

Oxford, 1924. $2. 

Outlines of Polish History. 

1925. $2.50. 

Periods of Polish Literary History. 

Oxford, 1923. $2. 

Fisher, Harold H., and Brooks, Sidney. Amer- 
ica and the New Poland. Macmillan, 1928. 
$3.50. 

Mickiewicz, Adam. Sonnets from the Crimea. 
Elder, 1917. 

Children 6 to 12 

Benecke, Elsie C. M., and 
Selected Polish Tales. 
80c. 

Byrde, Elsie. Polish Fairy Book. 
1925. $2.50. 

Children 12 to 16 

Kelly, Eric P. The Trumpeter of Krakow. 
Macmillan, 1928. $2.50. 


Oxford, 


JOC. 


Marie. 
1922. 


Busch, 
Oxford, 


Stokes, 


Courtesy of the Polish Legation and of the Kosciuszko 
Foundation to which the Legation referred us. 


Hungary 


Bovill, W. B. Forster. Hungary and the Hun 
garians. Methuen, 1908. 
Buday, Ladislaus. Dismembered 
Richards, 1923. 

Divald, K. The Artistic Monuments of Hun 
gary. Budapest, 1927. 

Donald, Sir Robert. The Tragedy of Tria- 
non. Butterworth, 1928. 7s. 6d. 

Felbermann, Louis. Hungary and Its Peopli 
Griffith, 1892. 

Holme, Charles, ed. Peasant Art in Austria 
and Hungary. The Studio, 1911. 

Jokai, Mor. A Hungarian Nabob. Doubleday, 
1899. $1.25. 

——. Black Diamonds. Harper. $2. 

Loczy, Louis. Geographical, Economic and So- 
cial Survey of Hungary. Budapest, 1919. 

Powell, Alexander. Embattled Borders. Cen 
tury, 1928. $3.50. 

Teleki, Paul, Count. The Evolution of Hun- 

gary. Macmillan, 1923. $3.50. 

Yolland, Arthur B., and Agorasto, T., ed. 
View of Trianon’s Hungary. Budapest, 
1928. 


Hungar) 


Children 
Jakobi, Elizabeth. The Adventures of Andris. 
Macmillan, 1929, $2.50. 
Petersham, Maud, and _ Petersham, 
Miki. Doubleday, 1929. $2. 
Schwimmer, Rozika. Tisza Tales. Doubleday, 
1928. $5. 


Courtesy of the Hungarian Legation. 


Miska 


Persia 
Millspaugh, Arthur C. The American Task in 
Persia. Century, 1925. $3. 


Courtesy of the Persian Legation. 


Portugal 


Bassett, R. H. Romantic Ceylon. Palmer, 
1929. 7s. 6d. 

3oxer, C. R. Commentaries of Frevie de 
Andrada. 1929. 

Chilvers. Seven Wonders of Southern Africa 
1929. 

Lowth, Alys. A Wayfarer in 
Houghton, 1929. $3. 

Rey, Charles F. Romance of the Portuguese 
in Abyssinia. Witherby, 1929. 18s. 


Courtesy of the Portuguese Legation. 


Morocco. 
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Turkey 
Children 6 to 12 


Ward, M. H. Our Little Turkish 
Page, 1929. $1. 


Courtesy of the Turkish Embassy. 


Cousin. 


Yugoslavia 
Beard, Charles A., and Radin, George. The 
Balkan Pivot: Yugoslavia. Macmillan, 
1929. $2.50. 
Patton, Kenneth. 
Croats and Slovenes. 
ing Office. 85c. 


Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Government Print- 


Courtesy of the Legation of Yugoslavia. 


England 


Armstrong, Sir Walter. Art in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Scribner, 1909. $3. 

3ell, George K. A. Brief Sketch of the 
Church of England. Morehouse, 1929. 
$1.60. 

Dearmer, Percy. Everyman’s History of the 
English Church. Morehouse, 1915. $1.40. 

Dicey, Albert V. Introduction to the Study of 
the Law of the Constitution. 8th ed. 
Macmillan, 1915. $4.25. 

Ditchfield, Peter H. City of London. 
millan, 1921. $1.60. 

Fletcher, C. R. L., and Kipling, Rudyard. 
School History of England. Oxford. 
2s. 6d. 

Fortescue, Sir John W. History of the Brit- 
ish Army. 12 v. Macmillan, 1899-1920. 
v. 1-3, 5-7, each $10; v. 4, $20; v. 8, 
$12; v. 9-10, $30; v. 11-12, each $16. 

Fowler, Henry W. Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage. Oxford, 1926. $3. 

Galsworthy, John. Forsyte Saga. Scribner, 
1922. $2.50. 

—. Modern Comedy. Scribner, 1929. $2.50. 

Gibbins, Henry de B. Jndustrial History of 
England. Scribner. $2.50. v3. 

Muir, Ramsay. How Britain 
R. R. Smith, 1930. $3. 
This book has been subject to criticism on the 

part of reviewers for the introduction of a small 

amount of Liberal bias directed against the Con- 
servatives and the Labor Party. 

Saintsbury, George E. B. Short History of 
English Literature. Macmillan, 1898. $3. 

Schuster, Sir Arthur, and Shipley, A. E. 
Britain’s Heritage of Science. Constable, 
1917. 7s. 6d. 

Stephen, Leslie; Lee, Sidney; Davis, H. W. C., 
and Weaver, J. R. H. Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. 22 v. Oxford, 1908- 
09. $140. 

l'revelyan, George M. 
Longmans, 1926. 


Mac- 


Is Governed. 


History of England. 
$4.25. 
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Walker, Ernest. History of Muste in England 
Oxford, 1924. $3.50. 
Walker, T. Art of Dining. 

1928. 21s. 

Ward, Adolphus W., and Gooch, George |! 
Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, 1783-1919. 3 v. Macmillan, 1922 
v. 1, $6; v. 2, 3, each $7.50. 

Ward, Adolphus W., and Waller, Alfred k 
Cambridge History of English Literatu 
14 v. Putnam. Each $3.50. 


Gaselee, C.B.E., librarian ¢ 


Cayme ress, 


Courtesy of Mr. Stephen 
British Foreign Office. 


Rhode Island Library Association 


Tue annvat business meeting of the Rhode 
Island Library Association was held in the 
auditorium of the Elmwood Public Library 
(Knight Memorial), Saturday, June 7. Tl 
following officers were elected to serve for 
1930-31: President, Mrs. Sara FE. Sherman, 
Elmwood Public Library, Providence; first 
vice-president, Mr. Henry B. Van Hoesen, 
John Hay Library, Providence; second vic: 
president, Miss McCrae, Providence 
Public Library, Providence; recording secr 
tary, Miss Grace H. Hall, Harris Institute 
Library, Woonsocket; corresponding 
tary, Miss Doris Dow, Elmwood Public Li- 
brary, Providence; treasurer, Miss Gertrude 
E. Brown, Providence Public Library. Ex 
ecutive Committee: Mr. Clarence E. Sherman, 
Providence Public Library; Miss Annise ]} 
Kane, Providence Classical High School; Mr 
Laurence M. Shaw, Providence Public Library 


3eSS 


secre 


Corrected Statement 
To the Editor of THe LIBRARY JOURNAL: 

May I correct a statement made by Mr 
L. F. Schmeckebier in his article, “The Gov- 
ernment and the Libraries,” in THE LIBRARY 
Journat for June 1. On page 491 Mr 
Schmeckebier states, “‘No Congressional desig 
nations are in effect in two States—-Nevada 
and Wyoming,” and later, “In Wyoming th 
two depositories are close together in the 
southeast corner. Neither is a general public 
library, one being the State library at Chey 
enne and the other the University of Wyoming 
Library at Laramie.” 

These statements were true when Mr 
Schmeckebier delivered his address in Wash 
ington, but are not accurate at present, sinc 
the Natrona County Public Library here im 
Casper was designated a depository library in 
July, 1929. 

ELEANOR Davis, 
Librarian, Natrona County Public Library, 
Casper, I] “yo. 
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The July and August Forecast 


A check list of books of general interest whose publication dates 
fall during July or August 


(Exact date of issue is given when known) 


Fiction 
Ashbrook, H. The Murder of Cecily Thane. 
Coward McCann (July 18). $1.50. 
Ashton, Helen. Doctor Serocold. Doubleday, 
Doran (July 1). $2.50. 
Bartlett, Vernon. The 
Stokes (July 10). $2. 
England’s unknown soldier. 
Birabeau, André. Revelation. 
(July 18). $2.50. 
A novel of a mother’s love for her son. 
Coleman, Emily Holmes. The Shutter of Snow. 
Viking Press (Aug. 8). $2.50. 

The mental adventures of a woman who fought 
through insanity to health, told by the woman her- 
self. 

Conselman, Bill. Ella Cinders in Hollywood. 
Stratford. $2.50. 
This novel tells about the intimate and interest- 
ing doings of the famous screen stars. 
Deval, Jacques. Wooden Swords. Viking 
Press (July 1). $2.50. 
A riotous story of the “battle of Paris.” 
Everton, Francis. Murder Through the Win- 
dow. Morrow (July 24). $2. 

By the author of The Hammer of Doom. 

Federn, Karl (trans. by Donald Douglas). 
Baron Fritz. Farrar & Rinehart (Aug. 29). 
$2.50. 

War story. 

Feval, Paul. Comrades at Arms. 
Green (Aug. 6). $2.50. 

Gibbs, Jeanette Phillips. French Leave. 
tle, Brown (July 1). $2.50. 

A novel of Bohemian Paris. 

Harrison, Charles Yale. Generals Die in Bed. 
Morrow (July 24). $2.50. 

The first realistic account of the War through 

the eyes of a private in the Canadian army. 
Hoel, Sigurd. Sinners in Summertime. Cow- 
ard McCann (July 18). $1.50. 

Translated from the Norwegian. 

Hughes, Langston. Not Without Laughter. 
Knopf (July 25). $2.50. 
A story of Negro life in the Middle West. 
Iliff, Roy. M. Jn the Red. Stokes (July 24). 

y) 

An American middle class tragedy. 

Jackson, G. G. The Romance of the Sea. 
Stokes (July 10). $2.50. 

Sea mysteries. 

Kantor, Mackinlay. El Goes South. Coward 
McCann (Aug. 5). $2. 

A story of the great majority 

who hold ordinary jobs. 


Soldier 


Unknown 


Viking Press 


Longmans, 


Lit- 


the city dwellers 


Mayor, F. M. The Rector’s Daughter. ( 
ard McCann (Aug. 18). $1.50. 

Life of a middle-age spinster in one of the 
backwaters of England. 

Morrow, Honoré W. The Last Full Meas 
Morrow (July 24). $2.50. 

Complete in itself, this Lincoln novel natu: 
follows Forever Free and With Malice 7 
None. 

Olivier, Edith. The Triumphant Foot; 
Viking Press (July 18). $2.50. 
A story of the gay deceiver of the gay nine 
Reeve, Christopher. The Toasted Bloi 
Morrow (Aug. 21). $2. 
Mystery. 
Rutledge, Archibald. Bolio and Other Dog 
Stokes (July 24). $2. 
Short stories. 
Setubal, Paulo. 
(July 7). $2. 

A fascinating history of the First Brazilian | 
pire. 

Stanley, Marie. Gulf Stream. Coward Me‘ 
(Aug. 18). $1.50. 

Story of a mulatto girl. 

Svevo, Italo. Confessions of Zeno. WKnopt 
(July 25). $3. 

A fascinating, analytical study of a master 

pochondriac. 


Domitila. Coward MeCam 


Miscellaneous Non-Fiction 


Birnis, Arthur. An Economic History of Mod- 
ern Europe. Dial (July 1). $4. 

Blair, Emily Newell. The Creation of a Hon 
Farrar & Rinehart (Aug. 15). $2.50 

Answers the questions of a daughter setting | 

to create a home of her own. 

Davis, H. W. C. A History of Europe frou 
800 to 1789. Dial (July 1). $4. 

Duffus, R. L. The Santa Fé Trail. Longmans, 
Green. $5. 

Goldsmith, Margaret, and Voigt, Frederick 
Hindenburg: The Man and the Legend 
Morrow (July 24). $3.50. 


Life of the obscure Prussian officer who became 
head of Prussian Army during War and _ late: 
President of First German Republic. 

Heisenberg, Werner. The Physical Princip! 
of Quantum Theory. Univ. Chicago I’ress 
(July 1). $2.50. 

First detailed account of physical principles 

quantum theory. 





Jury, 1930 


lais, Regina. Legendary Germany, Oberam- 
mergau and Bayreuth. Dial (July 1). 
$2.50. 

Ketterl, Eugen. The Emperor Francis Joseph 
/. Stratford. $5. 

For nearly three decades Ketter] waited on the 
Emperor day and night, and thus is in a position 
to picture that character more faithfully, perhaps, 
than anyone else. 


Lewis, F. F. The Drama of Life. 
$2.50. 

Mason, Dexter. The Art of Drinking. Farrar 
& Rinehart (July 31). $1. 

A practical book for prohibition cellars of re- 
cipes for cocktails, punches and canapés. 

Memoirs of Madame Du Barri. Stokes (July 
10). $2.50. 

Mjoberg, Dr. Eric. Forest Life and Adven- 
‘tures in the Malay Archipelago. Morrow 
(Aug. 21). $4. 

Munson, Gorham. The Dilemma of the Lib- 
erated. Coward McCann (Aug. 5). $3. 

Non-partisan exposition of the New Humanism. 

Murray, David A., D.D. The Real Meaning 
of Jesus. Stratford. $3. 

Springer, Fleta Campbell. According to the 
Flesh. Coward McCann (Aug. 18). $3. 

Life of Mary Baker Eddy. 

Standing, Herbert F. Spirit in Evolution. 

Dial (July 1). $5. 


A biology from the evolutionary standpoint. 


Stratford. 


Tillyard, E. M. W. Milton. Dial (July 1). 
$4. 

Wellford, E. T. Crime and Cure. Stratford. 
$1. 


A review of this lawless age and the mistrial of 
Christ. 
Zweig, Stefan. Joseph Fouché. Viking Press 
(Aug. 8). $3.50. 
The biography of the arch-traitor of the French 
Revolution and the master-spy of Napoleon. 


Juvenile 


Auslander and Planck. Lazy Teddy Bear. 
Longmans, Green (July 16). $1. 
Berger, Helen. Mystery of World’s End. 
Longmans, Green (July 16). $2. 
Caswell, Annie Gray. Susann of Sandy Point. 
Longmans, Green (July 16). $2. 
Scene laid in a Canadian factory town. 
Darling, Esther Birdsall. Navarre of the North. 
Doubleday, Doran (Aug. 15). $2. 
Story of a real dog. 
Darrow, Floyd L. Builders of Empire. Long- 
mans, Green (Aug. 13). $2.50. 
Donahey, Mary Dickerson. The Tavern of 
Folly. Doubleday, Doran (Aug. 15). 
Mystery story for older girls. 
fty Pictures to Paint. Morrow (Aug. 21). $2 


Picture book. 
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Gartner and Winkler. Mugel the Giant. Long- 
mans, Green (July 16). $2. 

Gay, Zenya and Jan. Panch and His Burro. 
Morrow (Aug. 21). $2. 

One day in the life of a little Mexican boy 

Hinkle, Thomas C. Tornado Boy. Morrow 
(Aug. 21). $2. 

Another great horse story of the Old West. 

Justus, May. Peter Pocket’s Luck. Double- 
day, Doran (Aug. 15). $1.50. 

For children up to ten. 

Klett and Lewinski. When Star Children Play. 
Longmans, Green (July 16). $1.50. 

Knox, Rose B. The Boys and Sally. Double- 
day, Doran (Aug. 15). $2. 

Plantation story. 

Morris, Kenneth. Book of the Three Dragons. 
Longmans, Green (Aug. 13). $5. 

Olcott, Frances Jenkins. H’onder Tales from 
Goblin Hills. Longmans, Green (Aug. 13). 
$2. 

Palm, Amy. ]Vanda and Greta at Broby Farm. 
Longmans, Green (July 16). $2. 

Phipps, Mary. All About Patsy. Doubleday, 
Doran (Aug. 15). $2. 

For children up to seven. 

Raymond, Margaret T. Linnet on the 

Threshold. Longmans, Green (July 16). $2. 
High school story. 

Rothmund, Toni. Amber 

Green (July 16). $2. 
Nature story. 

Sherwood, Merriam. The Tale of the Warrior 

Lord. Longmans, Green (Aug. 13). $2.50 
Old Spain. 


Bead. 


Longmans, 


English New Book Agreements 


Ir Has now been definitely decided that 
American libraries are not eligible for com- 
mission under the New Book Agreement that 
went into effect in England with English li- 
braries last fall. It is hoped that libraries that 
import from England in considerable quantity 
might perhaps benefit by the Net Book Agree- 
ment, but it seems that this is not to be so, 
This agreement is that libraries which buy in 
one year “new net books” to the value of more 
than £100 and less than £500 shall be granted 
a “rebate,” otherwise called “commission,” of 
5 per cent, and that libraries whose annual 
business in “new net books” amounts to over 
£500 shall be granted a rebate of 10 per cent. 
The rebate is to be taken in other new net 
books at list price. All is not going well with 
the scheme, but it 1s, of course, too early to 
judge just what are its merits and defects. 
Surely it would involve a tremendous amount 
of bookkeeping and auditing. 
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Book Selection on World Affairs, XI 


Modern American History and American 
Foreign Policy 


The World Peace Foundation Mobilizes the Opinions of Experts 
Throughout the United States 


H. History of American For- 


*Latane, John 
(12 votes) Doubleday. 1927. 


eign Policy. 
$4. 

“This book has the merits of lucidity and sim- 
plicity, while being at the same time accurate and 
scholarly.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Kelsey; as Inter- 
mediate by Goodrich, Hamilton, Kelso, Kimball; 
as Elementary by Bartlett, Brown, Darling, Jones, 
Rippy, Thach. 

*Howland, Charles P. 
Foreign Relations. 
$5. 

“Authoritative 
foreign policies.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Darling, Good- 
rich, Kelso, Morrison, Rippy, Williams, Woolery ; 
as Intermediate by Bartlett. 

Adams, Randolph H. History of the Foreign 
Policy of the United States. (7 votes) Mac- 
millan. 1924. $3.50. 

“|... clear, well arranged and convenient.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Kelsey; as Inter- 
mediate by Hamilton; as Elementary by Bonham, 
Briggs, Brown, Kelso, Morrison. 

*Blakeslee, George H. Recent Foreign Policy 
of the United States. (7 votes) Abingdon. 
1924. $2. 

“An able exposition of the newer diplomacy of 
the United States.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Darling, Fuller, 
Goodrich, Rippy, Woolery; as Elementary by 
Hamilton, Jones. 

Bemis, Samuel F., ed. Secretaries 
of State and Thew Diplomacy. 10 v. (6 
votes) Knopf. 1927-29. $4 each. 

“..one of the most complete accounts of 
American diplomacy and should be in every li- 
brary.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Bartlett, 
ham, Fletcher, Hamilton, Kelso, Williams. 

*Fish, Carl Russell. American Diplomacy. 
(6 votes) Holt. 1923. $3. 

“A well-written, comprehensive and 
treatment of American diplomacy.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Kelsey: as Inter- 
mediate by Cresson, Goodrich; as Elementary by 
Briggs, Fletcher, Jones. 

*House, Edward M. J/ntimate Papers. 4 v. 
(6 votes) Houghton. 1926-1928. $20. 

“Of major significance in the literature 
the period of the World War.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Bonham, Darling, 
Fuller, Hamilton, Johnson, Kimball. 

*Moore, John Bassett. Principles of American 
Diplomacy. (6 votes) Harper. 1918. 


Jee 


$2.7 we 


Survey of American 
(8 votes) Yale. 1928. 


discussion of recent American 


American 


Bon- 


judicious 


upon 


“|... a simple and straightforward account 
the chief points of our diplomatic history .. . 
Recommended as Advanced by Goodrich, \\ 
liams; as Intermediate by Cresson; as Elementa: 
by Briggs, Jones, Thach. 
Rise of American Civiliza 


Beard, Charles A. 
1927 


tion. 2 v. (5 votes) Macmillan. 
$12.50. 

“A most stimulating synthesis.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Bonham, Dunba: 
Kelsey, Kimball; as Intermediate by Johnson. 

*Dennett, Tyler. Americans in Eastern Asi 
(5 votes) Macmillan. 1922. $5. 

“Valuable for an understanding of 
ground of recent affairs in the Orient.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Bonham, Darli: 
Jones, Rippy, Thach. 

*Dennis, Alfred L. P. Adventures in Ameri- 
can Diplomacy, 1896-1906. (5 votes) Dut- 
ton. 1928. $5. 

“Interesting essays on foreign relations, 18% 
1906, which are partly based on hitherto unpub- 
lished papers.” ; 

Recommended as Advanced by Darling, Good 
rich, Hamilton, Kelso; as Intermediate by Bart 
lett. 

Johnson, Allen, ed. Chronicles of America 
50 v. (5 votes) Yale. 1921. $132.50. 

. the set as a whole is reasonably accurat 
and is not overburdened with the impedimenta 


scholarship.” 
Recommended as Advanced by Kelsey; as I: 


termediate by Dunbar, Kimball; as Elementa: 
by Fletcher, Johnson. 

*Tatané, John H. 
America. (5 
$2.50. 

“A clear, readable summary of the relations 


the United States and Latin America .. .” 
Recommended as Advanced by Goodrich, Ripps 


Williams; as Intermediate by Briggs; as Eleme 
tary by Bonham. 
*Stuart, Graham H. 
United States. (5 votes) Century. 

$3.75. 
“A very excellent survey of an important por 
tion of America’s foreign policy.” 
Recommended as Advanced by 
Kelsey; as Intermediate by Darling; as Eleme: 
tary by Kelso. 
Moon, Parker T. Jinperialisin and World Poli 
tics. (4 votes) Macmillan. 1926. $3.50 
“Effects of modern imperialistic ventures 
international relations.” 
Recommended as Advanced by Fuller, Woole: 
as Intermediate by Morrison; as Elementar) 
Brown. 


the back 


United States and Latii 
votes) Doubleday. 1920 


Latin America and th 
1928 


3artlett, Jone 
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*Rippy, J. Fred. United States and Mexico. 
(4 votes) Knopf. 1926. $5. 

“Thorough, readable, scholarly, and a contribu- 
tion to American literature on world affairs.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Bartlett, Darling, 
Fletcher, Kelso. 

*Alvarez, Alejandro. Monroe 

votes) Oxford. 1924. $3. 
“Necessary to a study of the major American 
policy.” 
Recommended as Advanced by Darling, Jones: 
as Intermediate by Briggs. 

*Bryce, James Bryce, Viscount. /nternational 
Relations. (3 votes) Macmillan. 1922. 
$2.5 | 

“A searching 
scholar.” 
Recommended as 


Woolery. 

*Buell, Raymond L. International Relations. 
(3 votes) Holt. 1929. $4. 

“. . the most thorough and least biased treat- 
ment available.” : 

Recommended as Advanced by Briggs, Cresson, 
Jones. 

Bullard, Arthur. Our Diplomacy in the Mod- 
ern World. (3 votes) Univ. of Pa. Press. 
1928. $1.50. 

“EMS 18 a 
writer.” ; 

Recommended as Intermediate by 
Woolery; as Elementary by Morrison. 

*Dealey, James Q. Foreign Policies of the 
United States. (3 votes) Ginn. 1926. 
$2.80. 

“A good general analysis of the foreign policies 
of the United States and of the basic tactors de- 
termining them.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Briggs; as Inter- 
mediate by Goodrich, Jones. 

Haring, Clarence H. South America Looks at 
the United States. (3 votes) Macmillan. 
1928. $2.50. 

“An interesting account of South American 
opinion on the United States by a trained worker 
who spent a year in South America in investiga- 
tion.” 

Kecommended as Advanced by Bartlett, Kelso; 
as Intermediate by Brown. 

Hart, Albert B., ed. American Nation 
27 v. (3 votes) Harper. 1904-08. 
each. 

“From the scholar’s standpoint, perhaps the best 
general history of the United States.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Dunbar, Kelsey ; 
as Intermediate by Johnson. 

*Hill, Howard C. Roosevelt and the Carib- 
bean. (3 votes) Univ. of Chicago. 1927. 
$2.50. 

Recommended as Advanced by Bartlett, Darling, 
Kelso. 

*Hughes, Charles IE. Our Relations to the Na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. (3 votes) 
Princeton Univ. 1928. $1.75. 

“Our relations with our neighbors in the light 
of rights granted by international law.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Goodrich, Morri 
son, Woolery. 


Doctrine. (3 


analysis by a most discerning 


Advanced by Briggs, Jones, 


short account by a_ well-known 


Jartlett, 


Series. 
$2.25 
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*Latane, John H Isolation to Leader 


‘ From 
ship. (3 votes) Doubleday. 1925. $1.20 
: interesting stimulating 
meaning ot our 


... an extremely and 
briet sketch of the 
policies.” 

Recommended as Advanced by 
as Elementary by Thach. 

*Mowat, Robert B. Diplomatic Relations of 
Great Britain and the United States (3 
votes) Longmans. 1925. $5.50. 

“Covers the period 1783-1920 Full, 
scholarly, fair-minded and interesting.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Bonham, Briggs 
Rippy. 

Nearing, 

Diplomacy. (3 votes) Viking. 

“A radical approach, but an exceptional collec 
tion of facts and figures illustrative ot the 
dominant economic motive in our foreign policy.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Fuller, Hamil 
ton; as Intermediate by Brown 

Paxson, Frederic L. Recent History of the 
United States. (3 votes) Houghton. 1926. 
$3. 


“A fair-minded, interesting summary 
Recommended as Intermediate by Bonham, Dur 
bar, Kelsey. 
Rippy, J. Fred. Latin America in H'orld Poli 
tics. (3 votes) Knopf. 1928. $3.50. 
“Mr. Rippy touches on the relations between the 
United States and Latin America... .” 
Recommended as Advanced by Wil 
liams; as Intermediate by Brown. 
*Sears, Louis M. History of American For- 
cign Relations. (3 votes) Crowell. 1927 


a 
$3.50. 
“Contains 
tables.” 
Recommended as Intermediate by 
Elementary by Bartlett, Darling. 
*Thomas. David Y. One Hundred Years of 
the Monroe Doctrine. (3 votes) Macmil- 


a a 
lan. 1927. $3. 
“A convenient summary.” 
Recommended as Advanced by 
son, Hamilton. 
*Williams, Benjamin H. Economic 
Policy of the United States. (3 
. 5 ne 
McGraw. 1929. $4. 
“An excellent approach 
point.” 
Recommended as 
Rippy. 

The above list was originaliy contributed 
groups of professors, one of which was aske 
on American Foreign Policy, the other on Modern A 
History The frequent mutual preference in both gr 
certain titles, and the small number of professors 
sponded with material on American foreign policy 
merging the two lists. Titles recommended and 
cooperating in the field of American foreign policy ; 

Cooperating Professors: Ruhl J. Bartlett, Tufts Cc 
Milledge Ronham, Jr., Hamilton College: Harold F. Brigg 
Culver-Stockton College; Marshall S. Brown, New York Uni 
versity: *W. P. Cresson, Tufts College; *Arthur B. Darling 
Yale University Willis F Dunbar Kalamazoo College 
Robert S. Fletcher, Oberlin College: Leon W. Fuller, Colorad 
College: *Leland M Goodrich Brown Universit Milter 
W. Hamilton, Albright College Johnson, Jr., U 
of Virginia “Robert LL. Jones 
Rayner W. Kelsey, Haverford 
Mills College: Elizabeth G. Kimball 
Morrison, Regis College; * Fred Rippy 
*Charles C. Thach, New York University 
Goucher College: W. Kirk Woolery, Bethany ( 


internatiol 


Fuller ; 


Briggs, 


caretul, 


l dollar 
$2.50 


Scott, and Freeman, Joseph 
1925. 


Bartlett, 


a good bibliography and chronological 


Hamilton; as 


Bonham, Cres 


Foreign 


votes ) 


from a_tresh 


Advanced by Goodrich, Jones, 


by tw {istinect 
1 to name titles 


are st: 


Cary 
University f 
College: Maxwell 

Wells College 
Duke 
Mary W 


" 
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Book Reviews 


A Symposium 


Fargo, Lucile F, 
Chicago. American 
1930. cl. 453p. $3. 


The Library in the School 
Library Association. 


By a School Administrator 


Tuts survey of the library in the schools will 
be useful to librarians, to student-librarians, 
and to educators interested in the school library 
as a progressive factor in education. The book 
will doubtless be used as a text in courses in 
school library methods and practices, but it is 
of interest also to all those interested in school 
libraries. The scope of the book is wide. The 
school library is considered from the elemen- 
tary school through the junior and senior high 
schools. Practical problems, such as housing 
and equipment, technical and mechanical proc- 
esses of getting books ready for circulation, 
problems of circulation, of book selection, and 
of library instruction—all these are discussed 
clearly and concisely. When there are two sides 
to a question of policy, Miss Fargo states them. 
She is frank in giving her opinion, but is open- 
minded in regard to the opinions of others. 
Her standards agree with those of men like 
C. C. Certain and F. K. W. Drury, who have 
done much to bring school librarianship to a 
high professional standard. She suggests noth- 
ing startling in change of policy from what are 
already the ideals and objectives of most school 
librarians, but it is well to have these things 
stated rather than to exist only in the prac- 
tices of the best librarians. The orderly ar- 
rangement of the topics makes this book valu- 
able for quick authority and reference. The 
bibliographies at the end of the chapters sug- 
gest further reading. The school library as an 
integral part of the school system, the library 
keeping alive to educational trends but not be- 
ing led astray by fads, the library that has for 
its main purpose the furnishing of books to 
the child, well-chosen books, simple yet effi- 
cient methods of circulating them, and a place 
to keep books that is attractive to children and 
is accessible to them—these are Miss Fargo’s 
Sut she goes further and treats 
super- 


main texts. 
administrative programs, problems of 
vision, and relationships between public and 
school libraries. Miss Fargo has taken a clear, 
penetrating look at the field of the school I1- 
brary and sets forth what she has seen and 
what she thinks about it. It 1s a book which 
librarians will want to own. 
Hazet FE. Hutcuins, 
Supervisor of Libraries, Public Schools, 


Denver. 


By a Public Librarian 


ScHOOL LIBRARIANS everywhere owe a debt oi 
gratitude to Miss Lucile F. Fargo for the 
splendid contribution that she has given to th, 
profession in her book, The Library in thi 
School, recently published by the A. L. A. as 
one of its series of textbooks for library 
schools. Miss Fargo has succeeded in doing 
a difficult task well. She has written in an 
interesting, entertaining manner of the many 
phases of library work with which school lh- 
brarians are concerned. Although it is a well- 
known fact that the author’s field has been in 
a high school library, she has treated equally 
well the problems of the elementary and junior 
high school. One notes with satisfaction the 
logic Miss Fargo and her co-workers have em- 
ployed in the arrangement of this invaluable 
text. The aims and activities of the library are 
presented first, followed by a careful consid- 
eration of the equipment, the organization, and 
the procedure necessary for the successful com- 
pletion of those aims and activities. The wealth 
of practical knowledge and experience that 1s 
Miss Fargo’s have been given generously to 
this work. The book is enhanced by a number 
of attractive illustrations. These are photo- 
graphs of various types of school libraries, in- 
cluding, too, a rural service book truck deliver- 
ing books to a country school. At each chapter 
end there is an excellent bibliography of recent 
Following the bibliography ts a list 
These have been 


material. 
of questions and projects. 
carefully prepared. They furnish a comprehen- 
sive résumé of the material covered, and at 
the same time are stimulating and thought pro- 
voking. There is included very appropriately 
for such a book, a list of Accredited Library 
Schools with information revised to 1930. It 
is futile to attempt in any review even to name 
the many points that have been so clearly de 
fined. Every question pertaining to school 1i- 
brary management has been so adequately 
treated that the author has achieved splendidly 
the purpose for which her book was first in- 
tended, that of a textbook for library schools 
This book is in many a sense more than a text 
book, it is an authority on the subject of schoo! 
libraries to which students, teachers and libra 
rians will turn for guidance. 


EVELYN M. Foster, 


Head of School Department, Library Assoct- 


tion of Portland, Ore. 
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By a Teacher of School 
Librarians 


Tus basic volume, dealing with the functions 
and organization of the library in the school, 
will serve in a fourfold way. 

Primarily, it is a textbook for the students. 
It will be of immediate help to those who in- 
dependently, or in a library school, in a college 
class, OF in a training-in-service group seek 
authoritative information regarding present-day 
library practices in the schools of this country. 
No prospective school librarian can afford to 
disregard it. 

This volume will serve admirably as a hand- 
book for school administrators and principals. 
Here are reported and summed up the prac- 
tices of school libraries as far apart as New 
York and California, Texas and Minnesota. 
Here are discussed the problems of the ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high school library. 
Librarians must assume some of the responsi- 
bility of bringing so helpful a reference aid 
to the attention of this group. 

To those members of the library profession 
now serving in schools or in public libraries, 
this study should prove an incentive for self- 
analysis. No forward-looking school librarian 
will fail to appreciate its immediate value as 
an aid to solving local problems and to stimu- 
lating a more scientific study of the whole 
school library situation. They will also wel- 
come it as a reference book providing facts 
perhaps known but heretofore not available in 
printed form. 

Not least, though last, Miss Fargo has made 
a real contribution to the literature of educa- 
tion. For teachers of school librarians this will 
he a basic textbook. For those professors who 
seek to include in their courses in teacher 
training institutions a brief study of the library 
as a part of the modern school plant, it will 
he invaluable reference reading material. The 
selective bibliographies given with each chap- 
ter, the charts, diagrams, and record forms help 
to make this a practical handbook for all who 
are striving to make the library a functioning 
element in every type of school—rural or city, 
elementary or secondary. 

ELEeANor M. WitMeEr, 
Associate Librarian, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Children’s Books from 12 Countries 


Tue A. L. A. has recently published a 
brochure of the most attractive and characteris- 
tic children’s books from twelve countries, a 
selection made by the Section of Library Work 


with Children. In each case the foreign pub- 
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lisher ts given, the translator if available, the 
publisher in this country, and a short deserip- 
tive annotation. The basis of selection is the 
practical need of a public library—the pur 
chase for the children’s rooms of books that 
the boys and girls ask for and are really in- 
terested in. 


Book Club Selections 
(for July) 
300K-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
Doctor Serocold, by Helen Ashton. Double 
day, Doran. 
The novel takes the form of a day 
laborious life of a provincial doctor. 


in the too 


300K LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


St. Augustine, by Giovanni Papini. Harcourt, 
Brace. 

Since this book is appearing on the fifteenth 
centenary of the death of St. Augustine, it will n 
doubt attract the world-wide attention of everyon 
interested in the lite of this saint, who 
many ways the first “modern man.” 


was ttt 


BUSINESS Book [LEAGU! 
Story of Wall Street, by Robert I. Warshow 
Greenberg. 
Catuotic Book CLiue 
The Flying Cromlech, by Hugh de Blacam 
Century. 
CriME CLuB 
One of Us Is a Murderer, by Alan Le May 
Crime Club, Ince. 
FREETHOUGHT Book CLUB 
Burbank the Infidel, by Joseph lewis. 
thought Press Ass'n. 


I re c 


JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 

Moorland Mousie (boys and girls 8-12), by 
Golden Gorse. Scribner. 

When I Was a Girl (girls 12-16), collected by 
Helen Ferris. Macmillan. 

Thirty Fathoms Deep (boys 12-16), by Ed 
ward [llsberg. Dodd, Mead. 

LITERARY GUILD 

Wooden Swords, by Jacques Deval. (trans. by 

Lawrence Morris.) Viking Press. 
An autobiographic confession of a nearsighted, 
bespectacled one who fought the Great War with 
a spittoon, a wheelbarrow, a sponge, and a broom 
Riotously funny. 
PAPER BooKs 

By the Waters of Manhattan, by Charles Rez 

nikoff. Paper Books, Ine. 
SCIENTIFIC Book CLUB 

Crucibles: The Lives and Achievements of 
Great Chemists, by Bernard Jatfe. Simon 
and Schuster. 
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Library Organizations 


Toronto Opens Central Lending 
Library 

Tan rHIRTIETH annual conference of the 
Ontario Library Association was held April 
21-22, 1930, the hosts being the Public Library 
of the city of Toronto. Specially noteworthy 
was this meeting because of the special feature 
of the program, namely, the opening of the 
new Central Lending Library of Toronto, 
which was formally opened at the evening 
meeting on Easter Monday by Prof. Andrew 
Keogh, President of the A. L. A. 

\t the general meeting the addresses were 
of special interest because of the men who 
gave them and the entirely different problem 
that was discussed. Mr. Weir Grieve told of 
a library which he had tried to develop in the 
little fishing village of Tobermory, which ts on 
the edge of the Bruce Peninsula, that great 
neck of land that separates the Georgian Bay 
from Lake Huron. Mr. C. R. Sanderson gave 
an interesting, clear-cut description of the evo- 
lution of library work in England and Scotland, 
in the rural districts, and showed how, after 
many discouragements, it has been possible now 
to provide that a person might get a book which 
he earnestly desired, no matter in what part of 
the British Isles he lived; and the same idea 
was brought up by Miss Mary Black of the 
Public Library in Fort William, where, in the 
discussion in regard to Library Institutes, she 
spoke strongly about the necessity of develop- 
ing the library work in New Ontario so that 
they wouldn't have in that part of the Province 
a great many smal] libraries such as were in the 
older part of the Province. 

The officers for the new year are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. A. Kennedy, Kingston ; First 
Vice-President, Mr. R. FE. Crouch, London; 
Second Vice-President, Rev. T. B. Howard, 
Listowel; Secretary-Treasurer, I. Blanche 
Steele, Toronto. 


First Meeting in Two Years 
Tue tenta annual meeting of the Florida 
Library Association was held at Jacksonville 
in the Windsor Hotel, April 10-11; the 1929 
meeting had been given up, as so many Florida 
librarians were attending the A. L. A. Con- 
vention at Washington, so a two-year interval 
had elapsed since the Lakeland meeting. 

Dr. Helen T. Woolley of Columbia Uni- 
versity was the principal speaker of the morn- 
ing on the topic, “Pre-School Interest in 


Stories.” The afternoon session was given t 
Florida history, and the Florida Historie: 

Society in a talk by Mrs. Garrett Porter, sei 
retary of the society, and by Dr. Joseph 
Roemer, State high school inspector and pri 

fessor of education at the University of Flo: 
ida. Car) Bohnenberger gave an arresting poi 
trait of “The Librarian as an Artist,” in whic! 
the non-creativeness of the librarian in litera 
ture, as compared to the output of the edu 
cator, the lawyer, and members of other learn 

professions, was strikingly made plain. 

“The Public Library as a Civic Asset,” 
talk by W. Simons, Jacksonville's 
city planner, opened the second day’s session 
A symposium, led by Miss Olive Brumbaug! 
of Orlando, on library extension followed, th: 
discussion centering about a county library bill 
Miss Stelle of the Tampa Public Library spoke 
on Educational Foundations and Florida’s sp« 
cial needs, and Mrs. M. L. Blanton  spok« 
briefly on her experience in library commis 
sion work in North Carolina. 

The annual banquet was held in the Windso1 
Hotel on the night of the 10th, the speaker 
and guest of honor being Harold F. Brigham 
of the Nashville Public Library. 

Officers for the year are: President, Miss 
Helen V. Stelle, Librarian, Tampa Public 
Library; First Vice-President, Mr. Carl Boh 
nenberger, Jacksonville Public Library; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Mr. E. L. Robinson, 
Tampa; Secretary, Miss Henrie May Eddy, 
Gainesville; Treasurer, Mrs. F. R. Wallace, 


George 


Orlando. 


The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 


4 
From the sixteenth annual report of the Car 
negie United Kingdom Trust, just issued, wi 
learn that the only building erected in 1920 
with the aid of a Trust grant was the public 
library opened at Hendon on July 3. 

In no previous year has there been so much 
all-round development in those sections of th: 
library service in which the trustees are spe 
cially interested. Borough and county libraries 
alike in most parts of the country have shown 
greatly increased vitality, and the principle of 
cooperation on regional lines has taken a prom 
inent place in the program of many authori 
ties. As regards the Central Library for Stu 
dents, the Royal Commission on National 
Museums, while not going so far as the De 
partmental Committee on Public Libraries, has 
definitely recommended a government grant of 
£3,000 a year. 
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The Northeastern Library Convention 


L eeastans from the six New England 
States, from New York and New Jersey, who 
for various reasons were unable to join the 
A. L. A. pilgrimage to Los Angeles, gathered 
on June 13-18 at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., and there held a most 
successful regional meeting, known as_ the 
Northeastern Library Convention. The con 
vention was the result of long and arduous 
preparation by a committee consisting of the 
presidents of the State Library Associations 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York 
and New Jersey, the Western Massachusetts 
Library Club, the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion of Boston, and the New England School 
Library Association. There were 802 registra- 
tions, the various States being represented as 
follows: Massachusetts, 517; New York, 102; 
(‘onnecticut, 40; Rhode Island, 37; New 
Hampshire, 33; Maine, 28; New Jersey, 17: 
Vermont, 16; Illinois, 4; Pennsylvania, 3; 
Michigan, 2: Canada, 1; unknown, 2. The 
presidents of the various organizations shared 
the responsibility of presiding at the many 
sessions. 

One factor which contributed notably to the 
success of the convention was a Hostess Com- 
mittee under the direction of Mrs. Joyce Bis- 
hee Holder, former librarian at the Lynn Pub- 


lic Library,- which, in addition to extending 
hospitality in the usual manner, was able, as 
the result of careful preparation, to bring to- 
cether librarians seeking specific help or advice 


and those able to help them. Commercial ex- 
hibits were numerous and thoroughly repre- 
sentative. 

On Friday evening, June 13, those who had 
arrived for the dinner session were welcomed 
hy Edward H. Redstone, State Librarian of 
Massachusetts, who had been delegated as his 
representative by Governor Allen, who was 
on the program but unable to come. Following 
Mr. Redstone, Benjamin N. Johnson, historian 
of Lynn, spoke upon “The North Shore in 

listory and Tradition.” The term ‘North 
Shore” is used to describe all the Massachu- 
setts coast from Boston to Cape Ann, and this 
includes towns so rich in history and tradition 
as Salem, Marblehead, and Gloucester. 

The president of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation of Boston, Rev. Frederick T. Persons, 
opened the Saturday morning session. The 
subject, “Cooperation Between Special Libra- 
ries and Public Libraries,” was discussed by 
Margery Quigley, of Montclair Public Li- 
brary; Ruth Savord, of the Council of For- 
eign Relations, New York City; Mrs. Mary 
\V. Dietrichson, of the Business Branch of the 
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Boston Public Library; James F. Ballard, of 
the Boston Medical Library, and others. Dur 
ing the same forenoon an open meeting of th 
New England School Library Association 
held, at which those present listened to a stimu 
lating talk, “The Biographer Looks Twice at 
Life,” by Rollo Walter Brown. [mphasizing 
the necessity of the hiographer’s taking a sym 
pathetic attitude toward his subject, Mr. Brown 
explained his liking for “lonely Americans” 
such as attorded him the title for his recent 
book, and told many interesting anecdotes of 
Dean Briggs of Harvard, whose biography he 
wrote, and of other famous men. 

Saturday afternoon Mrs. Gordon Brinley 
in medieval costume, gave delightful int rpre 
tative readings from The Canterbury Tales 
reproducing as nearly as might be the manner 
in which they were originally spoken. At this 
was voted to send a telegram to 


Was 


session it 
Senator Fess of Ohio, urging prompt action 
toward the purchase of the Vollbehr collection 
for the Library of Congress. In the evening 
Prof. Odell Shepard of Trinity College, Hart 
ford, Conn., author of The Heart of Thoreau’s 
Journals, spoke upon New England poetry. In 
his talk, thought by many to have been the 
finest of the whole convention, he paid spe- 
cial tribute to Emerson, Thoreau, and Robert 
Frost. 

On Sunday there were no meetings, but in 
the afternoon about one hundred and fifty per- 
sons accepted the invitation of Miss Katharine 
P. Loring, trustee of the Xeverly Public Li- 
brary, and a former president of the Massa- 
chusetts Library Club, to take tea on the lawn 
at her ancestral home in Beverly, which 
overlooks the sea. Sunday evening a din- 
ner was given to Gardner M. Jones, Ii 
brarian of the Salem ( Mass.) Public Library, 
in honor of his 80th birthday. Three former 
presidents of the A. L. A., namely, Walter L. 
Brown of Buffalo, J. I. Wyer, Jr., of Albany, 
and Hiller C. Wellman of Springfield, were 
present, together with the presidents of most 
of the associations taking part in the conven- 
tion. Mr. Jones, one of the charter members 
of the Massachusetts Library Club, was in the 
second class at the New York State Library 
School, and has been librarian at Salem for 
41 years. 

seginning forenoons 
given over to round tables held in’ various 
meeting places, the afternoons and evenings 
Monday morning was de 
“State 


Monday, the were 


to general sessions. 
voted to the following round tables: 
Commission Workers,” led by FE. Louise Jones, 
field secretary of the Massachusetts Commis 
sion. Discussion was most informal, center 
ing chiefly about the problems of village libra 
ries, institutes for untrained librarians, salaries 
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for those with little experience, the weeding out 
of books of no permanent value, school libra- 
ries, etc. “Cataloging for Small Libraries,” led 
by Mrs. Frances R. Coe of the Massachusetts 
State Library. At this round table there 
was lively discussion. “Modern European Lit- 
erature, with special reference to Foreign-born 
Readers,” led by Edna Phillips of the Massa- 
chusetts State Commission. Leonilda Sansone, 
of the Aguilar Branch of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, analyzed effectively the reading 
tastes of Italians in America. She gave a 
résumé of Italian literature suitable for public 
libraries and presented a classified list of im- 
portant Italian books of the last five years. 
Dr. John A. Walz, professor of the German 
language and literature at Harvard University, 
sketched the development of the German novel 
and presented a list of about forty contempo- 
rary novels by outstanding German authors. 
Copies of Dr. Walz’s and Miss Sansone’s lists 
may be had from Miss Edna Phillips, Division 
of Public Libraries, State House, Boston, 
Mass. “Loan Desk Problems,” led by H. T. 
Dougherty, librarian of the Westfield, Mass., 
Atheneum. The problems discussed were: non- 
residents and transients, by Robert K. Shaw 
of Worcester (in his absence his paper was 
read by Miss Mooney, of his staff) ; reserves, 
by Miss Coombs of Providence ; overdue books, 
by Miss Clement of Manchester, N. H.; use of 
the telephone, by Miss Clark of Montclair; and 
the use of new charging methods (Dickman, 
Toledo-Dickman, Detroit, and Gaylord), by 
Miss Holmes of East Orange and Miss Rogers 
of Evanston, III. 

At the afternoon session on Monday, Mrs. 
Marion Cobb Fuller, of the Maine State Li- 
brary, spoke on “The Librarian’s Library,” and 
Prof. Arthur W. Peach, of Norwich Univer- 
sity, Northfield, Vt., outlined “Significant As- 
pects of Contemporary American Literature.” 
The three aspects which Professor Peach 
considered most significant were: (1) the dis- 
astrous effect of the machine age on American 
culture, (2) the tendency of the novel to be- 
come more and more a medium of sociological 
discussion, and (3) the contributions of new 
racial elements—emphasizing to some extent 
the Negro, but more especially the Jew.  Inci- 
dentally, Professor Peach predicted the dis- 
appearance of rhythm from poetry and_ the 
eventual supremacy of free verse. On Mon- 
day evening Arthur E. Staples, editor of the 
Lewiston, Me., Journal, talked to the conven- 
tion about Edna St. Vincent Millay. He gave 
an interesting account of her early life. 

Hospital librarians met for a round table 
on Tuesday morning, with Elizabeth W. Reed, 
librarian of the Warren Library at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, as leader 
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Miss Ida M. Cannon, head of social ser 
work at the same hospital, gave a résumé 
the twenty-five years of this work, origin: 
in this country by Dr. Richard Cabot; 
Miss Elsie Thurber told of her work as o 
pational therapist. George H. Evans, libra: 
at Somerville, Mass., related how the Ro: 
Club in his city provided a room for a lili 
at the local hospital, the Public Library su) 
ing books and service. At the same hou 
round table for children’s librarians was h 
under the leadership of Alice M. Jordan, 
the Boston Public Library, the general th 
being the making of children’s collections m 
attractive through book reviews, puppet sho 
and story-telling. At two o'clock the ck 
gates assembled to listen to addresses 
Elva S. Smith, of the Carnegie Libra: 
Pittsburgh, on “Open Doors to Literatur 
and by Prof. Eric Kelly, of Dartmouth ¢ 
lege, Newbery medalist, 1928, on “Symi 
ism in Children’s Books.” That evening 
in the ballroom, Mrs. Edward MacDow 
gave an illustrated talk about the M 
Dowell colony at Peterborough, N. H., a: 
played most delightfully several of Mr. Ma 
Dowell’s compositions. She urged libraria: 
to do what they could to give publicity to 1! 
need of the colony for financial support. 

The Wednesday morning round table was 
devoted to book buying, especially for the Ii: 
ited budget. Lesle T. Little, of Waltha: 
leader, opened the discussion with a plea fo 
more effective use of book funds, especially |) 
small libraries, many of which are wasting 
money on mediocre, ephemeral, and overprice: 
books. He urged libraries to resist high-pres 
sure advertising and then buy books that hay 
been proved worth while, often to be had late: 
at lower prices; also to adopt systematic plans 
for building up their collections. “Public [1 
brary Service to Business” was the subject of 
a paper by Mildred C. Clapp, of the Newark 
Free Public Library, at the Wednesday aiter 
noon session, and John Farrar, of Farrar \ 
Rinehart, publishers, whose subject was “Cor 
temporary Authors,” related in  entertaininy 
fashion some of his experiences with authors 
publishers, and reviewers, and explained th 
dollar book experiment. 

The convention came to an end Wednesd 
evening with a celebration in costume of t! 
Massachusetts Bay Colony tercentenary. .\! 
who attended the convention had been invit 
to appear in any American costume from 
past, whether twenty or three hundred year- 
ago, and besides the many who accepted tl 
invitation came those who were to appear 
characters in historic episodes. Library sta‘! 
of Boston and vicinity then enacted episode 
or presented features of colonial life. 
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In The Library World 


Masterpieces of Library Architecture 


Boston, Indianapolis and Detroit have public 
libraries which exemplify the best work in their 
class as selected by a jury of eleven architects, 
according to a recent publication, Masterpieces 
of Architecture in the United States, published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The Boston Pub- 
lic Library, completed in February, 1895, was 
designed by McKim, Mead & White and is 
particularly the work of Charles F. McKim. 
The Indianapolis, Ind., Public Library, com- 
pleted in October, 1917, by Paul P. Cret and 
Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, associated archi- 
tects, was awarded the Gold Medal of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in 1921 and Cass Gilbert 
designed the Detroit, Mich., Public Library, 
which was completed in March, 1921. 

selieving that the United States possesses 
a wealth of material worthy of accurate pre- 
sentation, Edward Warren Hoak and Willis 
Humphry Church began to plan this book 
three years ago. A list of some 150 buildings, 
recognized as being of the highest type of ar- 
chitecture in their respective classes, was com- 
piled and sent to a number of the leading ar- 
chitects with a request that they act as a jury 
for the final selection. Five buildings were 
chosen from. each class—memorials, museums, 
libraries, churches, public buildings, hotels and 
office buildings—and the lists were then re- 
vised and voted upon three times. Those build- 
ings with the greatest number of votes were 
finally selected. The jury consisted of Chester 
H. Aldrich, Harvey Wiley Corbett, Ralph 
Adams Cram, William Rutherford Mead, Ray- 
mond M. Hood, William Mitchell Kendall, H. 
Van Buren Magonigle, Paul P. Cret, Ralph T. 
Walker, Harry Sternfeld, and Milton B. 
Medary. 


Lehigh Acquires Treasures 


Wuen Robert Honeyman, of the class of 
1920, came to the Lehigh-Lafayette game he 
brought as a gift to the Lehigh Library, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., sixteen rare and valuable books, 
which will be added to the treasure collection. 
Probably the most interesting book among these 
is a fine copy of the first English translation 
of Euclid’s Geometry, translated by Henry Bil- 
lingsley and published by John Daye in 1570. 
This is the second oldest English book in our 
library. The oldest English book Lehigh has 
was published in 1550. This copy of Fuclid 
contains the autograph of Viscount Hatton, 


who was a Governor of Guernsey and a Doctor 
of Civil Law at Oxford. An interesting in- 
scription shows that he presented the book to 
Martin Benson of Christ Church, Oxford, who 
later became Bishop of Gloucester. The book 
also contains the book plate of J. Benson, 
D.D., and John Camp Williams, from whose 
recent book sale it was purchased by Mr. 
Honeyman. It also bears the book plate of 
Robert Honeyman, IV, and an_ inscription 
showing that it was presented to Lehigh Uni- 
versity in November, 1929, by Mr. Honeyman 
The book is in excellent condition and has a 
half morocco slip case to protect it from 
damage. 

The second item in this collection of con 
siderable interest is a copy in five portfolios of 
Haebler’s original leaves from incunabula 
There are 280 original incunabulum leaves 
which illustrate the art of printing in Europe 
from the beginning up to 1500. Most of the 
important presses are represented. It contains 
such rarities as a leaf from the 1481 Dante, 
the Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493; Jacobus De 
Voragine, 1483, and Petrarch, 1492. Two vol- 
umes cover Italian incunabula, two volumes 
German, and one volume Western Europe. 
This publication will enable the library to dis- 
play the paper and print of the most important 
books printed in the fifteenth century, with the 
exception of the Gutenberg Bible and the Cax- 
ton imprints. 

Among the other books, to mention only a 
few, are: A copy of Quintilianus, published in 
1527; a copy of Aulus Gellins, 1519; Valerius 
Maximus’ Moralium, 1541; Claudio Barthol’s 
Orbis Maritimi, 1643; a first edition of Tull’s 
Horse-Hoeing Husbandry, which is the book 
used by Voltaire to guide him in his farm ex- 
perience; Porta’s Natural Magic, 1658, and a 
second edition of Newton’s Principia. 

These books form a distinct addition to the 
Lehigh Library and will be housed in the new 
treasure room along with the other rare books 


Hawthornden Prize Awarded 


Tue HAWTHORNDEN Prize of $500) was 
awarded on May 22 to The Stricken Deer, a 
biography of William Cowper, by Lord David 
Cecil. This prize is given in England for what 
is considered the best piece of imaginative prose 
or verse by a British author under 41 years of 
age. The Stricken Deer was published in 
America on March 29 by Bobbs-Merrill Com 
pany. 
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German Cooperative Clearing House 
for Duplicates 

Dr. Apowi JurGceNs of the Notgemeinschaft 


der Deutschen Wissenschaft, Berlin, 
short description of the German Cooperative 


elves a 


Clearing House for Duplicates now in use since 
1921. 
PURPOSE 
That no duplicate shall stand on the shelf of 
any Germany library. 


How ORGANIZED 


\ll duplicates are registered on slips. 
Copies of the slips form the general cata- 
love in the office of the Notgemeinschaft der 
Deutschen Wissenschaft. 
3. The original slip circulates, the books re- 
maining on the shelves in their respective li 
braries. 
$, Only a limited number of libraries of the 
same type are admitted, ie., thirty German and 
five foreign. 
5. There is a general plan for the route of 
the original slips. 
6. The central library offers new duplicate 
slips each month to all cooperating libraries. 
7. All libraries are indi- 


German scientific 


cated by a key number. 
8. The library asking for books or journals 
takes out the slip, marks it with her key num- 


cr and sends it, without letter, to the Notge- 
meinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft. 

9, levery library taking out books is expected 
to place the same number of volumes at the 
disposal of the central library. 

10. The offering library makes shipments 
direct to the ordering library. 

The main ditterences with the Wilson plan 
(Lib. Jour. 55:108) are: 

1. There is no money involved. 

2. Service is limited to certain libraries, but 
includes books and journals. 
filled, there is no waste 
demands on exhausted 


> 


3. All orders can be 
of time by making 
stock. 

The effect of this circle of duplicates caused 
the German Miunistry of the Interior to estab- 
lish the same plan by ordering that notice of 
all duplicates in government institutions of the 
Reich be sent to the Reichstauschstelle in the 
Reichsministerium des Innern. The same ar- 
rangement has been made with Russia but on 
a “prized basis.” The Notgemeinschaft has 
received from the Whiterussian State Library 
in Minsk 3,500 volumes and from the Knish 
naja Palate at Moskow 8,000 volumes. Com- 
bined with this is the ‘“Suchzirkel” der Not 
gemeinschaft, organized in the same way. If 
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a library wants copies of a journal (scien 
or not) it sends a red slip which circula 
with the duplicate slip after it is marke 

the central library with the alphabetical « 

log of sections of journals at disposal. 


Newark Pamphlet Library 


Ore or the many innovations introduced it 
the library world by the late John Cotton D 
librarian of the Public Library, Newark, N. 

is the method of filing pamphlets by color a: 
position, now in use in that library. The cl 
advantages of the system are economy of tim: 
cost and space, immediate accessibility of 
pamphlets, and extreme flexibility of the « 
lection. As no catalog cards are made, 
collection can be added to quickly and weeded 
discriminatingly with little labor. The colors 
designating the numbers of the Dewey Decima 
Classification are: 


lemon 

Dark blue 

Red 

Orange 

(areen ‘ ‘ A 
Black .... sya Seis 
Brown ... rv .. for 
Check black and white.. for 
Light blue tor 
Striped black and white. . for 


The pamphlets are banded with = strips 
colored paper 4 inch in width. Always begit 
at the bottom and read upward. Take, for ex 
ample, a pamphlet classed in 331.82. The thr: 
figures at the left of the decimal are always 
the same position on the pamphlet, i. c.. 
inch from the bottom, 44 of an inch apart. ‘Th 
82 at the right of the decimal has both co! 
and position; color of 8 is in the second posi 
tion; 63 would be the color of 6, or brow: 
the third position, and so on. Thus, placed sid 
by side on the shelf, the first three numbe: 
correspond in both color and position, but thi 
fourth band having both color and_ positior 
begins at the lower left and rises in sequen 
to the upper right within the class. A glance 
will tell if these are out of order. 

An alphabetical variation of this 1s used for 
biography. In this section all pamphlets have 
a striped band, or No. 9, 1 inch from the bot 
tom, to designate Biography. They have al 
a certain color at a certain height to designat 
the name of the person. Thus, Jones would 
bear color No. 4, or green, in the seventh posi 
tion. Lincoln would bear color No. 5, or blac! 
in the second position. 

The banding is done quickly and exactly 
means of a wooden frame cut to size with es 
act spacing. 
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Among Librarians 


Hanson Retires in June 


, C. M. Hanson, who has been a membet 
of the faculty of the Chicago University 
Graduate Library School since January, 1928, 
will officially retire June 15, although he ex- 
pects to again join the school on June 30 for 
the Summer Quarter of 1930, and from Janu 
ary to June, 1931, he expects to again return 
to the Graduate Library School to take charge 
of a seminar of classification, with possibly 
some instruction in cataloging. From January 
to June, 1928, Mr. Hanson was given a leave 
of absence from the school to carry on special 
work in the Vatican Library, and during the 
Summer Quarter of 1928 he was a member 
of the faculty of the University of Michigan 
Library School. In 1928 he received from 
King Haakon of Norway the order, Com- 
mander of St. Olaf, and in the same year the 
ereat cross of the society, ‘“Fanitullen,”” Oslo, 
Norway. 


Saran Byrp Askew, librarian and organ- 
izer of the New Jersey Public Library Com- 
mission, was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Library Science by the New Jersey 
College for Women on June 7. In awarding 
the degree she was cited as “distinguished for 
wit and wisdom in public address, and as 
idolized by her associates in every library in 
New Jersey, and through whose enthusiastic, 
tactful, and persevering efforts the State she 
loves with such rare devotion has advanced to 
the foremost rank in the extent and efficiency 
of its public libraries.” 

TomMie Dora BarkeER has received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Literature from 
I:mory University at Atlanta, Ga. This dis- 
tinction follows the recent announcement of 
Miss Barker’s appointment by A. L. A. as 
regional field agent for the South. 

MarGery Bepincer, Albany ‘18, has_ re- 
signed as head of the Adult Education Depart 
ment of the Seattle Public Library and is now 
librarian of the Montana School of Mines, 
Butte, with the rank of assistant professor. 

GRACE WINIFRED BELL was appointed vice- 
librarian of the Lackawanna Public Library, 
New York, on May 1. Miss Bell was for 
merly in the general reference department of 
the Grosvenor Library of Buffalo. 

Wirtram WarRNER Bisnop, librarian of the 
General Library, University of Michigan, Ann 
\rbor, received the honorary degree of Doctor 
f Letters from Columbia University on June 3. 


SarRAH C. N, BoGLe, assistat 
the A. L. A., 


the meeting of the 


in Stockholm, Sweden, on 


will represent the 
International 
niuttec 
Norma B. Cass, Columbia 
appointed assistant in the Reference Dep: 
ment of the Michigan State Library, [ar 
MARION Western 
formerly architectural librarian in 
stitute of Chicago and organize1 
brary of the Cleveland Museum of 
charge of the Art 
in the 
May 19. 
J. Pertam d the 
tion of general assistant at A. L. A. head 
quarters, beginning Aug. 1. He has been ret 
erence assistant at Williams College and = in 
charge of the Reserve Room 
Hazen. Di AN, i Se al ae Be ees who has been 
head cataloger in the Syracuse University Li 
brary, has accepted the position of cataloging 
reviser in the Baker Library of the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business Ad 
ministration, Cambridge, Mass., beginning in 


September. 


COMINGS, 


Division which wa 
Carnegie Library of Pitts! 


DANTON has 


accept 


Haze. Merry, Wisconsin 
the position of assistant in the Rosenwald In 
dustrial Museum Library, Chicago 


"25, has accepted 


HERBERT PUTNAM, graduate of Harvard 
University, jurist, author, and for more than 
thirty vears librarian of the Librarv of Con 
eress was presented with the honorary deg 
of Doctor of Letters from New York Uni 
versity on June Il, 


oe os 


Louis '27, tormerly a 


Towa, now holds 


Insite SCHINZEL, St 
school librarian in Burlington, 
a similar position in I:vanston, Il. 

BURTON STEVENSON returns this 
America, having for five years 
post of Director of the American Library in 
Mr. Stevenson, 
formerly editor of the most widely known 
anthology, The Tlome Book of Vers Ile as 
at work again on a revision and enlargement 
of The Home Book of Verse and has decided 
that he must 
complete this ane 

Miss Turk, 
stitute, now has charge of the 
Remington Rand Library in Butfalo, N 

[THMER COFFMAN \WoLrr, Michigan ’28, has 
resigned as acting Ibrarian of the Coldwater 
Public Library, Michigan, to accept the posi 
tion as assistant in the [os Angeles School 
Library System, California. 


summer to 
occupied the 


Paris. as 1s well known, was 


live on this side of the 
literary 
formerly with th 
newly 





Opportunities 


This column is open to librarians 
Wanted—Assistant for Adult Department. Train- 
ing or at least one year’s public library experience 
necessary. G-12. 


Wanted—Cataloger for two or three months to 
revise collection in small public library in Middle 
West. G-13. 

-Wanted—Librarian for Dowagiac, Mich., Public 
Library. Training and experience. G-14. 


High-grade position wanted by trained librarian 
with fifteen years’ experience. Available immediately. 
University and library school graduate with four 
years’ experience desires position (school or public 
library) in or near Washington, D. C., or N. Y. 
Cataloging, reference and school experience. F-15. 
College and library school graduate desires posi- 
tion in a public or schoot library for the coming 
year. F-17. 
University and library school graduate 
perience desires position in college library. 


with ex- 
F-18. 
Children’s librarian with ten years’ experience would 
like position as head of a children’s department 
West, Pacific Coast, preferred. 7] 
College and library school trained librarian, with 
experience as high school teacher and public librarian, 
wishes position as high school or normal school li- 


brarian, or instructor of library science in normal 
school. F-20, 


University and library school graduate with five 
years’ teaching experience, three years’ in special 


libraries, and seven in university libraries desires 
position as librarian or reference librarian in college 
or university library. New England, Middle States 
or Middle West preferred. F-21. 


Position wanted by young woman with library 
school training and three years’ experience in public 
library. G-10. 


University graduate with library and_ secretarial 
training desires position in public, college or business 
library. Some experience in college library. G-11. 

A college and library school graduate, with one 
year’s experience in special library work, desires a 
position in a public or college library. Reference 
work preferred. G-15. 


Free for Postage 


Nepraska Lecrstative Reference Bureau, 
Lincoln, has the following publications which 
they would be glad to give to any librarian 
who cares to pay postage or expressage: 

Papers and Proceedings, A. L. A. 1897, 1904-15, 
1918-19, 

Tue Lrprary JournaL, June, August and Septem- 
ber, 1907. 

Public Libraries, March, 1898; October, 1900; Feb- 
ruary, 1905; May, 1907. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Statistics of Public 
Libraries in the U.S. and Canada, 1893. Papers Pre- 
pared for the World’s Library Congress, 1896. 


Tue Lisrary Journat 


Free for Transportation 


Parnceton University Lrprary will send to any |i- 
brary, transportation charges collect, the following lay 
reports. All of any one reporter must be taken. Bind 

ings very poor. New Jersey Chancery Court Reports 

Dickinson, Vol. 1-21; Stewart, Vol. 1-23; Halstead 
Vol. 2-4; Robins, Vol. 1-3; Beasley, Vol. 1-2; M« 

Carter, Vol. 1-2; H. W. Green, Vol. 3; Stockton, 
Vol. 3; C. E. Green, Vol. 1-12. New Jersey Su 
preme Court Reports: Vroom, Vol. 1-41; Spencer, 
Vol. 1; Southard, Vol. 1-2; Halstead, Vol. 1-7 

Dutcher, Vol. 1-5; J. S. Green, Vol. 1-3; Zabriski 

Vol. 1-4; Coxe, Vol. 1; Pennington, Vol. 1-2; Ha: 

rison, Vol. 1-4. New York Appeals: Comstock, Vo] 
1-4; Selden, Vol. 1-6; Kernan, Vol. 1-4; Smith, 
Vol. 1-13; Tiffany, Vol. 1-12; Hand, Vol. 1-6; 
Sickels, Vol. 1-101; E. H. Smith, Vol. 1-16; Bedell, 
Vol. 1-20. New York Chancery: Johnson (1814-23), 
Vol. 1-7; Hopkins (1823-26); Hoffman (1839-40) 

Clarke (1839-41); Paige (1828-45), Vol. 1-11. New 
York Supreme Court: Coleman & Caines (1794 
1805); Johnson (1799-1800), Vol. 1-3; Caines (1803 
05), Vol. 1-3; Caine’s Cases (1804-05), Vol. 1-2 
in 1; Johnson (1806-23), Vol. 1-20; Cowen (1823 
29), Vol. 1-9; Wendell (1828-41), Vol. 1-26; Hill 
(1841-44), Vol. 1-7; Hill & Denio (Suppl. 1842-44) ; 
Denio (1845-48), Vol. 1-5. Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court: Binney, Vol. 1-4. 


The Calendar 


Sept. 10-12—Maine Library Association, annual meet 
ing at Bar Harbor. 

1-2—Connecticut Library Association, 
meeting at New London, Conn. 

Oct. 2-4—Colorado Library Association, annual meet 
ing at Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 7-9—Missouri Library Association, annual meet 
ing at Sedalia, Mo. 

Oct. 8-10—Michigan Library Association meeting at 

Marquette, Mich. 

9-10—Kentucky Library 
meeting at Paducah, Ky. 

13-18—New York Library Association, annual 
meeting at Albany, N. Y., in connection with Con- 
vocation of the University of the State of New 

York. 

Oct. 14-17—North Central Library Conference, in 
cluding Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, will be held in St 
Paul, Minn. 

Oct. 15-18—Illinois Library Association, annual meet- 

ing at Moline, IIl. 

15-17—Ohio and Indiana Library Associations, 

annual meeting (joint session) at Dayton, Ohio. 

20-22—Montana Library Association, annual 
meeting in Billings. 

Oct. 21-24—Pennsylvania Library Association, annual 

meeting at Galen Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa 

29-Nov. 1—Southwestern Library Association 
meeting at Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 6-7—New Mexico Library Association, annual 
meeting at Albuquerque, N. M. 

Nov. 10—Arizona State Library Association, annual 
meeting at Phoenix, Ariz. 

Nov. 20-23—Negro Library Conference and Dedica 
tion of new $400,000 Library, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Noy. 21—Illinois High School Library Association 
meets as Section of High School conference at 
Urbana, Il. 


annual 


Oct. 


Oct. Association, annual 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
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Britain is now reaping in India af 
author’s thesis is amply supported 









Nothing more compelling has been 











Special price to Libraries, Schools, 
to author, Rye, N. Y. 


Dutton 









READING 


CONSEQUENCES 


Ilsworth Ford 


Introduction by John Haynes Holmes 


“The book is essentially timely in view of the whirlwind which Great 


ter centuries of sowing the wind The 
by authorities.” The New Republic 
written in years. Ohio State Journal 


Anti-Narcotic Societies, Clubs. Apply 











$1.50 | 






























LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 








A postal card 











will bring you 
our complete 
Catalog and Price List of Library and Book-mendin 
booklet titled BOOK-MENDING; some Short Cuts 















THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TOOLS and 
MATERIALS 


g Supplies, also a valuable | 
and Labor-Saving Devices. | 
| 





















THE 
JOHNSTON 
MAGAZINE 

HOLDER 






Strongly and 
the wear of 
































William G. Johnston Company 





JOHNSTON 


Library Magazine Holders 


This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 
Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


rg built, they withstand 
0 


ng and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


sp 1130 Ridge Avenue 
bas Pittsburgh - Penna 























Just Published 
IN SIX COLORS 





OF 


MASSACH 






from the first voyages along the coast down 






Hill, Lexington and Concord, Indian Mas 






Hill Monument. 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 





THE PICTURE MAP 


USETTS 


to the present day. 


sacres, etc. 


No area of our country is more thickly strung with memories, both historical 
and literary. The picture map visualizes the history of the old commonwealth 
It recalls the sea 
history, fishermen, clippers, fighting men; it gives a revolutionary history of Bunker 
It pictures its industrial 
history, and along the border are detailed maps of Boston, old and new, and the 
neighborhood adjacent to Boston, together with colorful drawings of such old land- 
marks as Harvard Gate, Washington Statue, House of Seven Gables, and the Bunker 
Size about 25 x 35 inches 


62 West 45th Street, New York 


Price $2.00 








Please mention THE Liprary JOURNAL in answe 





ring advertisements 
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Completion of 


| THE GLANUSK EDITION 


of 
A History of the County of Brecknock 
By THEOPHILUS JONES 
Vols. 1 and 2 were pubiished in 1909, Vol. 3 in 
1911 and Vol. 4 bringing up the History to the ee a Yi 
} Great War is now issued under the auspices of aa ae Wibrary ae 
| The Brecknock Society. a =. 
| ’ (full prospectus on applicatio. 
Sole Agents for the Brecknock Society 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, LTD. 4. Trafalgar Square, London, W ‘ 


to whom all orders should be sent 


4 vols. bound in ” full 





4 vols. royal 4to. ¥, calf 6. 0. 0 nett 


a 











rsx] | |CURRENT AND OUT OF PRINT BOOK'S,|) 





OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


LIBRARIES’ EUROPEAN AGENT 


LEIPZIG, 14 Querstr., Germany 






—$_$—_-—— 


SUBSCRIPTION 





ICONTINUATIONS, 





-~ | 





ARE YOU PLEASED? 


“We greatly appreciate the good service you give us. We like 
your library viewpoint and we find your annotated lists of 


great value.” (From a recent letter.) 




















THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY Library Specialists 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 
if Books Could Be Better Any Book of Any Publisher 
Bound We Would Do It in Any Binding 
| ACCURACY LEGIBILITY SPEED The Staple Rilelency 


of 
THE DICKMAN BOOK 
CHARGING SYSTEM 


(trade mark reg.) 





has been clearly demonstrated by the 
continued demand for installation from 
representative Public and University 
Libraries thruout the world. 

May we serve YOU? 
A complete assortment of Superior Sup- 
plies for the Circulation Department. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY 


148 W. 23rd St. 705 W. Washington Blvd. 
New York, N. Y. Chicage, I. 
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Please mention THe Liprary JouRNAL in answering advertisements 
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OO ) 
DISCOUNT 


30)%°s:: RING. JULY 


ON OUR ENTIPE STOCK OF OLD, 
RARE AND NEW BOOKS 
ON ALL SUBJECTS 


This is one of the fines. book stocks in the city 


and at this reduction offers many unusual oppor- 


tunities to book lovers. 


Catalogs Free 





& & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


“s Ave. at 12th St. 
OPEN UNTIL 10 P, M. 





Cleveland College 


Department of Library Science 
School of Library 


In cooperation with the 
University 


Science of Western Reserve 





2 one- 


leading 


beginning September 
science, 


Offers, 
year course in library 
to a Certificate in Library Science. 
Address: Cleveland College, Public Square, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 
213-221 East 144th St., Bronx, N. Y. 
Specialists in Library Bindings 


wv 


Unusual Facilities for Quality and Service. 
with the aid of the most 


Jur 30 years’ experience, 
modern equipment, enables us to execute our work 
with artistic skill and good taste. 

Only the best materials are used by our master crafts- 
men. 

We are admirably adapted to meet the demand for 
modernistic colorful binding at the same time main- 











The ‘ies Association Record 


Edited by ARUNDELL ESDAILE, M.A 
of the British Museam 

This Journal, which is the organ of the British 
Library Association, is sent to Institutions oF 
Librarians or other persons in Corresponding 
Membership of the Library Association The 
Annual Subscription of Corresponding Members 
is Four dollars 
Write, 


retary 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION | 


enclosing subscription, to The Se 














step, until super-bindings combine 


three great factors 


now our 





a Durability 
My 


Attractiveness 
Low Cost 


| THE DIETER BOOKBINDING CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Est. 1893 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT BOTH WAYS 





taining our high standard of quality and durability. iene 7 — 
Our price list will interest you. 26-27, Bedford Square London, W.C.1 | 
ae = 1 fi sae 
| Progress and Achievement | MODERN iil 
| 4 ROM the crude library bindings of thirty- | VOL. o r ; 
| ta years ago we have progressed, step by 1930 P 0 S T E R SHegenen 
| 
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Portfolio 


ANNUAL 


The annual collection of the year’s best posters, 
| book-jacket designs, booklets, magazine covers, 
ACTUAL COLOR 


cards, etc. OVER 100 
SPECIMENS. Including a 16-page printed 
supplement. 


Price $6.00 Postpaid 


MODERN POSTER ANNUAL 


251 West 98th St., New York 




















Do You Want a a 
Position ? 


Do You Need 2 a 
Librarian? 


/ 





We have many good} Tell us your needs. 
Library positions all] We can supply the 
over the United States. person you require 


All branches of work. 
Write us for complete 
information. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


WINDSOR, CONN. 


for any place on your 
Library staff. Service 


free to employers. 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


119 W. Lake Street, Chicago 
BOOK BINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
Interlaken Du Poat 
Ko YR, Binders’ Cloth <OU PONT 
wn Fa FA wasn Leathers hpRiKOW 
Neng? Cloth Boards Caan 
Book Cloths Fabrikoid 


























MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Bookseller 
The Hague, Holland 


OLD AND MODERN BOOKS | 
CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY | 














624 Tue Lisrary Journal 











Maps also may bear one Lands Away 


Trails of great adventure famous in his- 
tory and story stir one’s memory on a 
map. 
“For one and all, or high or low, 
Will lead you where you wish to go; 
And one and all go night and day 
Over the hills and far away!” 





Every Library should have in the children’s room 
THE MAP OF GREAT ADVENTURES 


There is a universal appeal in the Map of Great Adventures and the beautiful 
coloring makes it a welcome ornament in home, school or public library. For those 
who have traveled, who wish to travel or who love to read of far traveling, the map 
has an inescapable appeal. From the days of Marco Polo, Magellan or Cook to 
Amundsen, Bee and Byrd, the legends are full of reference to famous adventure and 
of the books that have told the tales. 


No one can glance over it without feeling an irresistible desire to follow through 
print some trail of great adventure on land and sea. Books with this aid become 
live things again and not mere paper and ink. The Map, quaint drawings and 
legends, give a hundred and fifty good reasons for more reading. 






Full size about 22 x 28 inches. Six colors. 


Price $2.50, less library discount 


Designed by PAUL M. PAINE, Librarian of Syracuse 
Public Library (N. Y.) 


Other Maps Include: 


The Picture Map of France, $2.50 

The Map of America’s Making, $2.50 

The Booklovers Map of America, $2.50 

A Map of the History of New York State, $2.00 
The Picture Map of the Holy Land, $2.50 

The Booklovers Map of the British Isles, $2.50 
The Picture Map of Massachusetts, $2.00 


R. R. Bowker Co. New York 
62 West 45th St. 
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AS A tesiat are 


Smart... Distinctive... 


Beautiful... 


The New Linen-1 Pattern of 
du Pont Library Fabrikoid 


TEXTURE lovely and rich as an old 
hand woven material . .. smart... 
distinctive. Such is the beautiful 1930 Linen-1 
pattern of du Pont Library Fabrikoid. A de 
lightful new covering for library books, obtain- 
able in a wide variety of charming colors and 


shades. 


Like all Library Fabrikoid, it is washable 
and waterproof. It contains no filler to fall 
out. Changing climatic conditions do not 
affect it. It is vermin and insect-proof. 
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Write for This Sample Boot 





Ask your binder to supply your require- 


ments in this new, attractive Linen-1 pattern 
of Library Fabrikoid. Send in the coupon 
below for sample book containing swatches in 


eight different Deautiful shades. 


D Library 
FABRIKOID 


Canadian subseribers address Canadian Industries, Limited 
Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





AiGuS PATON 


Vv 





»- 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. INC 
100 du Pont Ave 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





INNOVATIONS @ 


INTERLAKEN means PROGRESS plus DEPENDABILITY 





N THE craze for innovations— 

whether of novelties in manufacture 
or of selling price—let us not lose sight 
of the basic consideration of giving 
the public sound and serviceable 
merchandise. 


Nothing can take the place of cloth for 
binding. And nothing can supplant 
the honest quality that is woven into 
cloth such as that which Interlaken 


Mills produce. 


Our doors are not only always open 
to experiment, but INTERLAKEN in many 
instances has been first in the field with 
important innovations. During the past 
year, for instance, INTERLAKEN has de- 
veloped and added to its standard lines 
two new and useful patterns (EC and 
PR); six new colors in the Common 
color grade and eight new colors in 
the Vellum de Luxe grade. These new 
lines were immediately accepted by 
publishers and binders. 


But INTERLAKEN will not conform to 
“fads’’ in bindings which are tempo- 
rary or doubtful. If you specify an 
INTERLAKEN cloth, or if we develop 
a new grade, pattern or color at your 
request to meet your special require- 
ment, you are sure of being able to get 
that same cloth at all times in the future. 


And in any change in trade conditions 
INTERLAKEN will now, as for 47 years 
past, maintain the quality and uniform- 
ity of its product. Whatever price you 
sell at, therefore, if you use INTERLAKEN 
to bind you will be giving your cus- 
tomers the utmost in service, appeer- 
ance and dependability. 


HE staff, the resources, and 
the experience of this mill— 
the largest and oldest in America manu- 
facturing book cloth ex- 
clusively — are at the 
service of the American 
book trade, whatever 
the particular problem 
involved or however 
drastic the experiment 


contemplated. 


INTERLAKEN 


BOOK CLOTH 


Manufactured by Interiaken Mills 
Providence, R. |.— 18 Thomas St., N.Y. 








